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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. 


A. D. §45 TO A. D. 1492. 


History is a narrative of. public 
events at any given epoch, and neces- 
sarily is not an exact science. When 
the record is complete, consistent 
with acknowledged facts and undis- 
puted, we call it Authentic, and when 
not so accredited, Apocryphal. It 
occasionally becomes transitory—that 
is to say, studied as time passes—in 
the light of new discoveries, particular 
incidents cease to be authentic, either 
in themselves or in their relations, 
becoming not unfrequently dislo- 
cated, and, like the pieces of glass in 
a kaleidescope, arrange themselves in 
new and unforeseen combinations, 
changing place with other and older 
events, sometimes losing, never gain- 
ing importance by the movement. 
Some of the best attested historical 
facts turn out veritable fables and 
closely pursued, their metamorphoses 
resemble the shadows which chase 
each other over mountain tops, and 
are lost to view as daylight ap- 


proaches. The Americans are bolder 
than other nations in their jettison of 
euch deck load and lumber, albeit 
they “came over in the Mayflower,” 
or were landed at Jamestown. 

Early American history is at this 
moment especially disturbed. There 
is, in fact, less certainty about it now 
than at any former period. The rea- 
son is as curious as it is unsatisfac- 
tory. It is because now, four hundred 
years since Columbus, we find we 
know more of geography and history 
than either he or his predecessors for 
a thousand years. He probably knew 
of the voyages of which we are to 
write, and honestly believed the 
islands he encountered on his way to 
Asia a new world; butit is impossible 
he-could have died, as is still thought 
and taught, with the impression that 
Cuba and Japan were the same coun- 
tries. This continent was supposed 
to have risen from the ocean, on the 
breast of some mighty and recent 
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convulsion. Springing from myste- 
rious depths into visible life like the 
fabled Roman goddess—but with sev- 
eral feet deep of vegetable loam upon 
its surface, it seemed the latest and 
most wonderful achievement of the 
exhaustless energies of creative na- 
ture, the fair and beauteous virgin 
bride of earth’s maturer longings, 
and the destined theater of man’s 
nobler life and sublimer destinies. 
But, piercing the mysterious silence 
of unrecorded time, amidst the track- 
less forests of Central America, there 
were exhumed deserted cities in 
Yucatan, with treasures of painting, 
sculpture and wonderful architec- 
ture, arsenals and weapons of war, 
implements of husbandry and the 
chase, literary works, the relics of 
an unknown people who, in those 
once favored regions, possessed for 
centuries a civilization older and 
more perfect than the Ptolemies. And 
then, to shock the romantic dreams 
of our ancestors and shame their easy 
credulity, came the discovery in the 
woods of North America of great 
mounds and earthworks resembling 
those of Britain, stretched across the 
Mississippi Valley east from the Great 
River to the sea, and on the other 
side, entrenchments projected from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to its 
source in some lone canyon of the 
Pacific coast, wrapped by the Sierras 
in lofty gloom and dipping lines of 
beauty and grandeur down to the 
western horizon. 
On both sides of the Mississippi 
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the earth teems with evidences of an 
armed and bitter struggle between 
civilized populations in the south and 
vast hordes of northern Asiatics con- 
tinued for generations, wherein mill- 
ions of men participated and per- 
ished, and of which they are the sole 
relics and were the only witnesses. 
Our forefathers peopled the unknown 
seas with great monsters, but they 
were of mortal birth. The barriers 
we have to encounter are celestial as 
the angels—the fallen angels—in 
their immortality, and more invinci- 
ble in their stubbornness. Not a few 
are yet to be found who begin Ameri- 
can history with the voyage of Col- 
umbus. Some even doubt the Sagas 
and Norse voyages. While these 
heavy-shod antiquaries are vainly 
striving to keep step with modern 
progress, we affirm the following pro- 
positions as covering the present con- 
dition of American Archeological 
Science and its result, viz.: 

1. The legend of Atlantis is not a 
fable, the former existence of that 
country being attested by evidence 
equally satisfactory with the proof of 
the lake dwellers. America is not 
“ The New World,” but the oldest of 
the continents. 

2. In no sense can Columbus be 
said to have been “ the Discoverer of 
America,” his voyage having been 
preceded by many others at intervals 
in three hundred years, beginning in 
A. D. 545. When these navigators 
came here they found this conti- 
nent peopled by colonies and tribes 
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from Asia, who finally obtained pos- 
session of the entire North American 
continent. 

3. The Irish, under Brandon, A. D. 
545, were the first to introduce Euro- 
pean civilization and to make the first 
European settlements. Entering the 
Mississippi from the Gulf, and as- 
cending that stream, as we shall 
show, to its junction with the Ohio, 
they occupied the banks of these 
rivers seven years. Brandon was fol- 
lowed by Ernulphus and Buo, two 
Irish monks, with their associates in 
827, and afterwards by Madoc of 
Wales in 1170. Their settlements ex- 


tended as faras Carolinaand Florida. 
The region from the Ohio to the 


Gulf and from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic was generally called and 
known as Hwtra-mannaland or White 
Man's Land, and Ireland edh Miklah, 
or “Ireland the Greater.” The Norse 
voyages and explorations were con- 
fined to the New England coast. The 
object of this paper is to establish 
these propositions by unquestionable 
authority. 
I. THE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS. 

In view of the result of the recent 
deep-sea soundings prosecuted by 
the United States and other govern- 
ments in the Atlantic, it is not easy 
to comprehend the incredulity with 
which any account of the lost Atlan- 
tis was formerly received. But that, 
upon the space where now the Atlan- 
tic rolls in broad, unbroken billows, 
and great meadows of sea-weed man- 
tle its restless bosom, between Amer- 
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ica and Africa, only a few miles out- 
side the pillars of Hercules, there 
formerly existed an island as large as 
Africa, with a great continent, none 
other than that now called North and 
South America, beyond it, and that 
this island and continent were known 
to the ancients, and was the seat of 
an Empire whose sway extended east 
over northern Africa and the Medit- 
teranean to the Tyrrhenian Sea, and 
westwardly over North and South 
America to the islands of the Pacific, 
is proven by the same evidence as 
that upon which rests many of the 
most important discoveries of modern 
science. The tradition was known to 
Seneca and Aristotle, and was told 
by the priests of Psenophis, Sonitus, 
Heliopolis and Sais to Solon, B. c. 
570 [Weise Discoveries America], 
when he was in Egypt. He commu- 
nicated it to the father of Critias, 
who was the informant of Socrates. 
Plato committed it to writing in the 
Critias and Timzeus. The catastrophe 
it described occurred nine thousand 
years before the days of Solon. After 
describing the great extent of the 
Atlantic, these priests added that 
“the Atlantic sea was at one time 
navigated, and had an island in the 
midst of it which fronted that mouth 
you call the Pillars of Hercules, 
larger than Libya and Asia Minor 
together. There was a passage thence 
for the travelers of that day to the 
rest of the islands, and from those 
islands to an opposite continent. 
What is within the mouth mentioned 
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(the Mediterranean) is only a bay 
with a narrow entrance; but that sea, 
the Atlantic, is indeed a true ocean, 
and the land which entirely surrounds 
it may truly and correctly be called a 
continent.” 

“Until recently,” says Mr. Short 
(in North Americans of Antiquity 
142), “the mere expression of belief 
in the former existence of Atlantis 
has been the signal for criticism, and 
has called forth the smile of pity, if 
not contempt. Such, however, is no 


longer true, since successful scientific 
investigation, consisting chiefly of 
deep sea soundings, and the study of 
the fauna and flora of the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic, call for the 


respectful attention of all who are in- 
terested in the ancient history of this 
continent. Whether the Atlantide, 
who threatened to overthrow the 
earliest Greek and Egyptian states, 
but who were swallowed up by the 
sea upon the engulfment of their 
island, were the inhabitants of these 
ridges discovered in the ocean by the 
Dolphin and the Challenger must, for 
the present at least, remain in doubt, 
though strong probabilities point to 
the conclusion that they were.” Ibid 
505. Mr. Bradford (in American An- 
tiquities 221) says: “In any event, 
after a fair and impartial examination 
of all these circumstances, it seems 
extremely difficult to regard the ac- 
count of Plato as a fabrication. Its 
accordance with the ancient mythol- 
ogy and facts now well ascertained, 
and its allusion to a Western Conti- 


nent at that time generally known, 
oppose such a proposition. If it was 
the creation of the Greek or Egyptian 
imagination, surely fancy  tever 
formed a truer fiction, nor has mod- 
ern discovery disclosed a more strik- 
ing coincidence.” 

The truth is, that America, instead 
of being “a New World” presented 
by Columbus to Spain, as claimed in 
the pretentious inscription on his 
monument at Seville, and carved in 
marble by Persico at Washington, is 
the oldest of the continents. 

“First born among them,” says 
Agassiz (Historical Sketches, cited 
in Bryant’s U. S. 12), “though so 
mitch later in cultivation.and civiliza- 
tion than some of more recent birth, 
America, so far as her physical his- 
tory is concerned, has been falsely 
denominated the ‘New World.’ 
Hers was the first dry land lifted out 
of the waters, and hers the first shore 
washed by the ocean that enveloped 
all the earth beside. While Europe 
was represented only by islands, ris- 
ing here and there above the sea, 
America already stretched an un- 
broken line of land from Nova Scotia 
to the Far West. When 
the tall summits of the Himalaya 
chain, the loftiest on the globe, had 
just begun to be discovered above the 
primeval ocean, and were still being 
rocked in the volcanic cradle of their 
infancy by the creative hand of phy- 
sical nature, the Palisadesof the Hud- 
son were hoary with age.” These 
stirring words of the great geologist 
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preceded for many years the grand 
discovery of the late Prof. E. Emmons 
—formerly of Albany, in this State— 
while geologist to the State of North 
Carolina. Among the sedimentary 
rocks of Montgomery county, in that 
State, he found those famous Palea- 
troches, which, in a letter to him I 
have seen, Sir Charles Lyell declares 
to be “the earliest evidence of organ- 
ized life upon this planet, the fore- 
runners of man and harbingers of 
that immortal faculty which connects 
him with celestial beings.” And 
surely it was fitting that, close by 
Mecklenberg, in that good old North 
State where the cradle of the Repub- 
lic was rocked by her statesmen, and 
the dust of her heroes and of empire 


commingle, the great New Yorker 
she employed should discover the 
earliest evidences of terrestrial life 
to be also entombed. 


COLUMBUS NOT THE FIRST DISCOVERER. 

Col. Barclay Kennon, formerly of 
the U. S. North Pacific Surveying 
Expedition, says (Short N. A. A., 509, 
note 2): “From the result of the most 
accurate scientific observations, it is 
evident that the voyage from China 
to America can be made without 
being out of sight of land more than 
a few hours at a time. There is, in 
fact, an almost unbroken chain con- 
necting the Asiatic continent with the 
peninsula of Kamschatka. At the 
North Pacific all doubts vanish in the 
presence of the most favorable condi- 
tions for a migration from the one 
continent to the other. 
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“The weather in Berings Strait, 
though cold even in summer, is not 
nearly so cold as the winter of Japan. 
Sir Charles Lyell says Berings Strait 
happens to agree singularly with the 
Strait of Dover, the difference in 
depth being not more than three or 
four feet. 

“With this statement before us,” 
continues Mr. Short, “ while standing 
on the deck of a vessel, midway be- 
tween Calais and Dover, with the 
shores of England and France in full 
view, we felt as never before—how 
absurd is the opinion which has been 
advanced more than once, that no 
general migration was likely to have 
taken place across Bering Strait.” 
Ib., 510. “It is then impossible to 
approximate the period of the world’s 
history in which the migration must 
have taken place. No doubt it was 
in a remote age, before the old world 
people had developed their present 
or even historical peculiarities and 
types of civilization.” Ib., 511. 

Prof. Grote thinks the first migra- 
tion took place “in the tertiary period 
of Pliocene time, and the subsequent 
advance of the ice period, cutting off 
all communication with the rest of 
the world until recent times, produced 
a modification of the race, and that 
man retired with the glacier on its 
return to the North, where we now 
see his descendants in the Eskimo.” 
512. Gallatin (in 1st Am. Ethnol. So. 
Trans., 158) says: “That America was 
first peopled by Asiatic tribes is 
highly probable, and after the lapse 
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of several thousand years, the mem- 
ory of that ancient emigration was 
lost.” 

W. H. Dall,says: “I see no reason 
for disputing the hypothesis that 
America was peopled from Asia orig- 
inally, and that there were successive 
waves of emigration.” (1, Contribs. 
North Am. Ethnol., 95.) 

In determining the epoch of the 
first emigration to this continent, 
“we are carried back,” says Bradford 
(Am. Antiq., 336), “to that period 
when mankind were first scattered 


abroad over the face of the whole 
earth;” and Prof. Short, summing up, 
says: “A few years ago writers dated 
North American history from the dis- 
coveries made by Columbus and his 


-immediate successors. Now, they go 
back to the Northmen for a starting 
point. May they not be pushed even 
farther back, and the more ancient 
history of Amerjca receive the atten- 
tion of the historiographer ?” Ibid, 
515. 

Following up this hint, I adopt the 
classification of Sir John Lubbock 
(Prehistoric Times, 515). “ The orig- 
inal, or at least the pre-Columbian, 
inhabitants of North America,” says 
he, “fall naturally into three divi- 
sions: 1st—The Eskimo in the North; 
2d—The Indian tribes in the center; 
and 3d—The comparatively civilized 
Mexicans in the South.” I think it 
plain that we would have avoided 
many—probably all—our errors in 
American archeology and upon the 
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subject of the origin of the Aborigines, 
so called, if we had not attempted to 
trace them to a common origin, Sir 
John’s division being as clearly dis- 
tinguishable as are those of the peo- 
ples, nearer of kin, who occupy the 
Britishislands. Let us examine them 
separately. 1. The Eskimo. These 
are unhesitatingly assigned to a class 
by themselves. “They are,” says 
Prof. Grote, “the descendants and 
representatives of the first occupants, 
the primitive red men of the plain of 
Shinar, who, when mankind were 
scattered, came here and found the 
continent uninhabited.” 2. The Mex- 
icans, according to Herbert Bancroft 
(5, Native Am. Races, 157), “are cer- 
tainly descended from a highly civil- 
ized people. Far back in the misty 
past we catch traditional glimpses of 
a mighty aboriginal empire in these 
tropical regions. Palenque, Copan 
and their companions in ruin, are the 
wonderful material monuments of 
this ancient people and epuch. They 
prove them to be no mere creation of 
the imagination.” 

According to Catlin and Bancroft 
2, Catlin, 231-235; 5, Bancroft N.R., 
30-33, 51-77)—and, I believe, all 
the authorities concur in their opinion 
to this extent—the Indian tribes of 
the central parts of the continent dif- 
fer from the other two in this, that 
they are a mixed race. Catlin dis- 
tinctly admits the Welsh mixture, 
while Bancroft concedes at least three 
or four, viz.: Tribes from Northern 
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Asia, the Chinese and Japanese, the 
Jews and Norsemen, as well as the 
Welsh. 

THE IRISH VOYAGES, 

The claim of the Irish to have col- 
onized and settled in Carolina and 
Georgia, many centuries before the 
Welsh or Norse, is founded upon evi- 
- dence of a documentary, traditional 
and ethnological character. In that 
order let us now consider the evi- 
dence. Documentary.—Under this 
head, the voyages of St. Brandon of 
Clonfert, and the subsequent visits of 
Ernulphus and Buo may first be con- 
sidered. In an article on Columbus 


(in the 5th Am. Cyclop., 516), Mr. E. 
D. Mansfield states that Columbus 
certainly had and carried with him 


on his voyage a chart enclosed by 
Paolo Fisico; the Spanish name of 
Toskanelli; to Alphonso V., on the 
25th of June, 1474, and that upon this 
chart a great continent is described 
as being on the west side of the At- 
lantic, opposite to Africa and Spain, 
and the distance across is accurately 
stated. In the Historia General de 
las Indias, Bartholomew de las Casas 
mentions another, viz.: La carta de 
la marear, que maestro Paolo Fisica 
(Toscanelli) envio a Colon, which, he 
says, is now in his possession. 

“A certain Fernando de Ulmo, of 
Terecena, in March, 1487, actually 
projected an expedition to the west, 
and the object of this expedition was 
to search for a» country on the other 
side of the Atlantic, said to have been 
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discovered by the Irish monk, Bran- 
don, several centuries before. Had 
this expedition proceeded upon the 
track proposed by De Ulmo, he would 
have landed in Carolina.” 

Mr. Mansfield further states that 
this country of Brandon’s was laid 
down on the chart of Toscanelli and 
all the other charts of Columbus’ 
time. Inthe extraordinary work of 
Cardinal Pedro de Alliaco, entitled 
Imago del Mundi, published in 1410, 
the writer advances an opinion, 
founded on the traditions current at 
that time, that a great sea extends 
between Spain and the Indies, gue 
principia Orientis et occtdentis sunt prope, 
cum mare parva ea separet ex alteraparte 
terre. A copy of this work, Mr. 
Mansfield says, is in the library in 
Seville, with marginal notes in the 
handwriting of the great navigator. 
In the Bibliotheque Imperiale at 
Paris there are said, by Mr. Donnelly 
(Atlantis, 420), to be eleven MSS. of 
great antiquity inthe Latin language, 
relating to the ancient history and 
geography of the globe. In all of 
them reference is made to this legend 
of Brandon of Clonfert, an agéd Irish 
monk and voyager, who, in A. D. 545, 
left the bay of Brandon, on the coast 
of Ireland, ever since socalled in honor 
of the event, and sailed across the 
Atlantic in a southwestern direction, 
searching for a great continent in the 
west, the memory of which had been 
preserved from early times in the an- 


nals of Ireland (Bancroft, 5, N. A. 
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Races, 117). In these MSS. Brandon 
is described as a native of Kerry, in 
the southwestern corner of Ireland. 

Inspired with a holy zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel in unex- 
plored and forgotten regions, but un- 
willing to hazard unnecessarily the 
lives of his followers, he first went to 
see and consult the venerable St. Edua 
of Aran. Proceeding along the coast 
of Mayo, he inquired forand collected 
all the traditions he could find con- 
cerning this supposed western conti- 
nent, and on his return to Brandon 
Bay, he immediately set out to sea. 
Directing the course of his bark, 
which was provisioned for a long 
voyage, across the Atlantic to the 
southwest, with a few faithful com- 
panions, he came, after some rough 
and dangerous navigation, to a calm 
sea, where without sail or oar, he was 
carried along for several weeks be- 
tween and among numerous islands, 
and finally reached the shores of a 
vast continent, and afterwards, the 
mouth of a great river, which he en- 
tered. Proceeding inward he came 
to another great river running east 
and west. There he landed, and in 
a vast and beautiful country spent 
seven years. Finally setting sail, he 
returned to Ireland by a more north- 
ern route, and died at Erraghdune, 
on the 15th day of May, 577, at the 
age of ninety-three years. 

The life and adventures of St. Bran- 
don, are also preserved in the Cot- 
tonian Library at Westminster, (McG. 
History of Ireland, 169,) and may 
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also be found inthe Toltec records 
of Mexico and Central America, (5 
Nat. Am. Antiq. 268). 

The Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg 
in a note to his translation of the Po- 
pol Vuh or Sacred Book of the Cen- 
tral Americans, says, “There is an 
abundance of legends and traditions, 
concerning the passage of the Irish 
into America, and their habitual com- 
munication with that country—in the 
records of Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica—centuries before the time of 
Columbus.” 

The Abbe de Bourbourg is thus 
spoken of by H. H. Bancroft: “I 
know of no man better qualified than 
Brasseur de Bourbourg to penetrate 
the obscurity of American Primitive 
History. His familiarity with the 
Nahua and Central American lan- 
guages, his indefatigable industry 
and great erudition, render him emi- 
nently fit for such a task, and every 
word written by such a man is en- 
titled to respectful consideration.” 
(Atlantis Ib. 419; 5 Bancr-Native, R. 
127). 

The French abbe McGeoghegan, 
relates (Histy. Ireland, 203), that an 
Irish priest named Virgilius being ac- 
cused before Pope Zachary of teach- 
ing heresy on the subject of the Anti- 
podes, stoutly maintained that the 
earth was a globe, and there were 
people on the other side, who came 
originally from Europe. At first he 
did write to Pope Zachary, but after- 
wards he went to Rome in person, 
and satisfied Pope Gregory that there 
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were indeed such other lands and 
people, and that the Irish were ac- 
customed to communicate with them 
and a trans-atlantic world. 

The illustrious Humboldt, review- 
ing the testimony offered in support 
of the Icelandic Sagas and naratives 
of the voyages of Northmen to New- 
foundland “and all that is known of 
these early voyages of the North- 
men,” says Bancroft, (5 Native 
Races, 103) “is contained in the old 
Icelandic Sagas;” says “ the discov- 
ery of the northern part of America by 
the Northmen cannot be disputed. 
The length of the voyage, the direc- 
tion in which they sailed with the 
time of the sun’s rising and setting, 
are all minutely and accurately de- 


tailed. (2 Cosmos. 234).” “This un- 
doubted first discovery of America in 
its northern portions, by the North- 


” 


men, (Ibid. 230).” Mr. Short says, 
“the Scandinavian discovery of Ame- 
rica is a well known fact.” (N. A. 
Antiq., 153). ‘‘ While the Caliphate 
was still flourishing under the Abas- 
sides at Bagdad, and Persia was un- 
der the dominion of the Samanides, 
America was discovered in the year 
1000, by Leif, the son of Eric the Red 
by the northern route.” (2 Cosmos. 
Ibid). “There was a subsequent re- 
discovery, ‘that by Columbus,’ in its 
tropical regions,” (Ibid). “These 
important and now acknowledged 
facts are derived from and by means 
of the critical and highly praise- 
worthy efforts of Christian Rafn and 
the Royal Society of Northern An- 


tiquaries of Copenhagen, by whom 
the Sagas and narratives of the voy- 
ages of the Northmen to Helluland, 
(Newfoundland), to Markland, the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence and Nova 
Scotia, and to Vineland, (Mass.), have 
been separately printed. The tract 
named by. Leif, Vinland et goda, com- 
prehends the coast line between Bos- 
ton and New York, and consequently 
parts of the present States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut.” (Ibid. 231). 

These documents are of the high- 
est authenticity, “although their 
genuineness have been,” says Ban- 
croft (5 N. R. 103) “the subject of 
much discussion, it is now certain 
that Iceland was settled oy the 
Northmen from Norway from a very 
early date.” 

According to Professor Anderson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, there 
is a copy of these Sagas in the library 
of that institution, and the Erbyggia 
Sagas, chapter 64, contains the fol- 
lowing record, (1. Andersen Histori- 
cal Sketches 13): “A Norse naviga- 
tor by the name of Gudlief Gudlan- 
gen, undertook a voyage to Dublin; 
on leaving Ireland he intended to sail 
to Iceland, but he met with northeast 
winds and was driven far to the west 
and the southwest of the Atlantic, in 
a sea where no land was to be seen. 
It was already late in the summer, 
and Gudlief and his party made 
many prayers that they might escape; 
and it came to pass that one day 
they saw land in this same south- 
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western ocean, but they knew not 
what land it was. Then they re- 
solved to sail to the land, for they 
were weary of contending longer with 
the violence of the sea, and they found 
a good, harbor, and when they had 
been a short time on shore, there 
came some people to them. They 
knew none of this people, and they 
were of strange aspect, but it rather 
appeared to them, that they spoke 
Irish.” 

“This portion of America,” contin- 
ues Professor Andersen, “is in the 
Sagas of Thorfin Karlseful, called 
Ireland edh Mikiah, that is to say 
Great Ireland, and it is claimed, that 
the name arose from the fact, that 
the country had been colonized long 
before their visit by the Irish. Com- 
ing from their own green isle toa 
vast continent, possessing many 
of the fertile qualities of their native 
soil, the appellation wasa natural one, 
and there is nothing improbable in the 
conclusion. The Irish visited and in- 
habited Iceland,toward the close of the 
eighth century. To accomplish this 
voyage, they had to traverse a stormy 
ocean to the extent of eight hundred 
miles. As early as 725 they were 
found upon the Faroes Islands. 
Voyages between Ireland and Iceland 
in the tenth century were of ordinary 
occurrence, and, being a people fa- 
miliar with the sea, they were cer- 
tainly not incapable of such a 
voyage.” 

The Irish monk Diciul, in a great 
work entitled De Mensura orbisterrae, 
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which Humboldt (2 Cos. 235) says, 
was composed in the year 825, states, 
according to Letronne, that the Irish 
clerict or priests were driven from the 
Faroe Islands in 795, and then began 
to visit Iceland (Recherches Geograp- 
hique et Critique, 129-146). Certain 
it is that, when Ingolf reached and 
settled in Iceland, he found there cer- 
tain Irish mass books, bells and ob- 
jects of a similar character, which 
had been left there by the Irish. And 
if as his testimony would leave us to 
conclude, “these objects had belonged 
(says Humboldt, 2 Cosmos. 235), to 
Irish monks, the question arises natu- 
rally why these monks should be 
termed in the native Sagas, Western- 
men who had come from the west 
across the sea. (Kommir til vestan 
um haf’’?) In the oldest Sagas, the 
historical narratives of Thorfinn 
Karlscfue and the Landnama Buk, 
mention is made of a country to the 
west, six days sail south from Vin- 
land, which is expressly called Ire- 
land edh Mikla or Great Ireland 
which was inhabited by the Irish, 
and was a Christian country. The 
omission of its name and all reference 
to it by Diciul, in connection with 
the relics found there, is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
voyage of Ernulpus and Buo to Ire- 
land ed Mikla, took place in 827, two 
years after Diciul’s book was pub- 
lished. (See McGoeghagan History, 
Ireland, 203). 

Their names, “Ernulphus,” “Ire- 
landum hominum” and “ Buo juve- 
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nem ejusdem provinciam,’’ a youth 
of the same country, are mentioned 
in the Sagas and by Angrim Johnson, 
as the Irish monks who had so arrived 
in Iceland from the west across the 
sea, (McGeohegan History of Ireland 
Ibid.) Other testimonies, Humboldt 
(Ub. Supra. 234) says, “extend to 
1064, and probably about 982, Ari. 
Marson of the powerful Icelandic race 
of Ulf the squint-eyed, was driven by 
storms southward, on the coast of 
this Whiteman’s land or Great Ire- 


land, lying between what is now called 
Florida and Virginia, and was there 
baptised by the people of the country 
in the Christian faith. Arefroid, the 
most ancient and respectable historian 
of Iceland, reports and confirms this 


statement. (Mem. So. Antig., Copenh, 
1859-1860, 55), and he adds that this 
same Ari Marson was his own ances- 
tor. From Humboldt, we further 
learn, that the Skralinger related to 
the Northmen settled: in Vinland, 
that further southward, there dwelt 
Whitemen, who clothed themselves in 
long white garments and carried be- 
fore them poles, to which clothes 
were attached, and called with a loud 
voice. This account was interpreted 
by the Northmen to indicate proces- 
sions, in which banners were borne 
accompanied by singing. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, held at Co- 
penhagen, on the r1th of June, 1858, 
Professor Rafn called the attention 
of that society to a remarkable paper 
presented by Mr. A. F. Mehrens, 


written in the French language, and 
entitled Geographique des peuples Isla- 
migue, and the letter of Mehrens ac- 
companying it. Mr. Mahrens stated 
as the result of some researches he 
had prosecuted that there was an ex- 
tensive country some five or six days’ 
sail south of Vinland, called by the 
Scandinavians, Ireland edh Mikla or 
Great Ireland, and this was the same 
territory now occupied by the Ame- 
rican States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Sit- 
uated west of Iceland, and settled by 
the Irish many centuries before the 
discovery of Iceland, he concluded 
that this was the west Ireland from 
which the Westmen and Irish, men- 
tioned in the Sagas, came. One of 
the evidences upon which Mr. Meh- 
rens said he had come to this conclu- 
sion, was that the great Arabic 
geographer Edrisi, cited by Bryant 
(U. S. History, 66), as good authority, 
describes the situation of this coun- 
try and its inhabitants expressly call- 
ing it Ireland el Kabirah, locating it 
upon the spot or place described by 
the Sagas and Skralinger in Hum- 
boldt. 

Now Mr. Short, (N. A. A., 159) who 
was probably unacquainted with all 
this mass of testimony, but who has 
nevertheless the courage to speak of 
the learned and eminent Agassiz, as 
“ascholar who commits himself to a 
theory without first submitting it to 
a crucial test,” and who cannot 
therefore justly complain if I should 
charge him with a similar delinquency 
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in his own treatment of the question, 
says, “The claim which credits the 
Irish with the colonization of the At- 
lantic coast, from North Carolina to 
Florida, is no doubt imaginary. The 
obscure and unsatisfactory chronicle 
which forms the basis of this claim, 
destroys its own authority by the 
statement, that Whitemans’ land is 
six days’ sail from Ireland.” The 
learned and cultivated will be sur- 
prised to learn that the Landnama 
Buk makes no such statement, and 
Mr. Short has been misled by a mis- 
take of one word in the translation, 
or his own misconstruction of the 
Latin idiom. The passage as trans- 
lated from the Sagas is as follows, 
viz.: “dilatus est ad Hitramannalan- 
dium, Terram alborum hominum, quam 
nomueli Irlandiam Magnam appellant, 
qui in occano occidentali jacot, prope Vin- 
landiam Bouam, sexdierum navigatione 
versus occidentem.” The Ireland spoken 
of is “Irlandiam Magnam,” and 
that country is just six days’ sail from 
the Vinlandiam mentioned. 
ETHNOLOGICAL EVIDENCE. 

The intelligent author of Bradford’s 
Am. Antiq. (p. 240), asserts as fol- 
lows, viz.: “It appears to be settled, 
that as far as the Indian dialects are 
concerned, there exists no evidence 
of the descent of any of their tribes 
from the Welsh or Irish colonists. 
But Catlin (2 N. A. Indians 259-265), 
professes to have discovered this very 
evidence in favor of the Welsh emi- 
gration, not on any “ accidental simi- 
larity of sounds,” but in a coinci- 


dence of “grammatical forms and 
structures” between the languages of 
several tribes of the Mississippi and 
the Welsh language, and even under- 
takes therefrom to trace the colony of 
Prince Madoc from its landing at Ba- 
lize through his subsequent wander- 
ings. Now the Welsh and the Irish 
are dialects of the Keltic or British 
languages, once universal in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, so late as 
1660, the Rev. Morgan Jones, who 
was a native of Basatig, in that coun- 
try, in a private letter to Dr. Thomas 
Lloyd, of Pennsylvania, another 


Welshman, dated roth of March 1685, 
which the doctor sent to his brother 
in Wales,and was published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, March 1, 1740, 


fifty-five years aferwards, speaking of 
an adventure of his, twenty-five years 
before the date of his letter, or eighty 
years before the time of this publica- 
tion, says in his letter to Mr. Lloyd, 
that having, with five others been 
captured by the Tuskeroras of North 
Carolina, he saved his own life and 
that of his company, by addressing 
them in the British language, and 
that he was also thereby enabled, 
after a stay of tour months with 
them, to converse with them famili- 
arly, and to preach to them three 
times a week. 

Mr. Bryant has collected in addi- 
tion to this remarkable letter, which 
certainly corroborates and sustains 
the proofs of an occupation and set- 
tlement of the territory of North 
Carolina by the Irish at some remote 
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period; for the Tuskaroras claimed 
that this was the language of their 
ancestors; other and later evidences, 
but says, that while the tradition of 
Madoc’s adventure may be true, 
these “slight resemblances” are not 
enough to have enabled the Rev. Mr. 
Jones to converse familiarly with 
these Indians, or to preach to them, 
three times a week for four months, 
in their own tongue and his. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
of the Pre-Historical Races of Ame- 
rica (at page 400), should put his ob- 
jection to Mr. Jones’ letter and this 
testimony upon another gronnd, that 
although the reverend gentleman 


may have been a very worthy person, 
and Mr. Bancroft says, (5 N. R. 118), 


“his statements entitled to the most 
respectful consideration,” “its authen- 
ticity is rendered doubtful by the 
offer of Mr. Jones, to swear to it.” 
Now at the time of the publication of 
this letter, eighty years had already 
elapsed, and if Mr. Jones was of age 
when he entered the ministry, he 
must at that time, and probably was 
in his grave. It is not at all likely 
that Mr. Jones made such offer or had 
offered “an affidavit” to a private 
letter. 

The affidavit which offended the 
historian was probably made or 
offered by some other person—for 
Bishop Perry in his History of the 
Ep. Church, page 372—proves that 
for and during the space of eighteen 
years after these alleged adventures 
in North Carolina, Mr. Jones was an 
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acceptable minister of his church at 
Newton, Westchester, and Great 
Neck, in Long Island, N. Y. 

Baron Humboldt says (2 Cosmos., 
236 Note), “Statements have been 
advanced from the time of Raleigh 
and his expedition (landed at Roan- 
oke), of natives of Virginia, speaking 
Celtic; of the salutation Hao. hi. 
and iach (yach) having been heard 
there, and that one Owen Chaplain, 
in 1669, (some years after Mr. Jones’ 
visit to the Tuskaroras of North Car- 
olina) saved himself from the same 
tribe, when they were about to scalp 
him; just as Mr. Jones had done; by 
remonstrances addressed to them in 
Gaelic, all of which Humboldt finds 
worthy to record in the gth vol. of his 
travels. (Book 3, Relations His- 
torique, 150). 

A few of the Tuskaroras of North 
Carolina left that State in 1713-15, 
but it appears from the case of Sacar- 
oorse and Longbord vs. Kings’ heirs 
(2 Carolina Law Repos. 451), that a 
treaty containing a grant of land, was 
made with them by the North Caro- 
lina authorities in the year 1717.* 


* UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, } 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, { 
Chapel Hill, N. C., { 
May 27, 1890. J 
CoLoNEL EDWARD CANTWELL, 
‘ Utica, N. Y. 


The North Carolina histories say that a 
portion of the Tuskaroras under Chief Hand- 
cock went to New York in 1713. The infe- 
rence is that their emigration was in 1713, 
The grant of land in Bertie county to King 
Blount for himself and ‘‘ the rest of the Tus- 
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How long after they continued to 
speak Irish after their conquest and 
exodus to New York, I am not ad- 
vised. 

The evidence I have offered shows 
that they did not learn it from Co- 
lumbus. 

I find it difficuit tq come to any 
conclusion, other than that America 
was known to the Irish, and was re- 
peatedly visited by them for several 
centuries before the days of the Great 
Navigator, and, they had a settlement 
in the country now occupied by 
Georgia, the two Carolinas and Flor- 
ida. The country was known to the 


Arabians and the Scandinavians, and 
others, by the name of Great Ireland. 


Indeed there are reasons for the opin- 
ion, that the Irish were acquainted 
with Mexico and Yifatan, and intro- 
duced Christianity there in the sixth 
century. ' 

Of the grounds for this opinion, it is 
yet premature to speak. The investi: 
gations now going on will decide. In 
them, the French seem to be taking 
the lead. The inscriptions at Uxmal 
and Palenque are still undecipher- 
able, and Mr. Bancroft thinks they 
will remain an inscrutable mystery. 
Let us be more sanguine. The Eu- 


karora tribe,” in consideration of great ser- 
vices, was on June 5, 1717. This remnant 
emigrated to New York in June, 1803, leav- 
ing one Indian to settle up their affairs 
Very truly, 
Kemp P. BATrr_Le.; 


boen tablets were illegible for hun- 
dreds of years. The mysteries of 
Egypt, upon which the most learned 
and scientific men of the world were 
engaged for centuries, were at last 
accidentally unravelled by a boy of 
seventeen, and Archzlogical science 
is making great advances in these 
days. Evidently we are on the brink 
of even a greater discovery. 

It is impossible to say in what 
shape or at what hour it will come. It 
may be that some one eager to excel 
the fame of Champollion, shall for this 
purpose yet traverse the mighty val- 
ley which rolls a sea of verdure be- 
tween the Empire State and the 
snow-crowned peaks and rock-walled 
harbors, which shoulder back the bil- 
lows of the Pacific, where, imitating 
the power and supplying the benefi- 
cence of nature, artificial shelters are 
extended to the navies of the Union. 

Who shall say that climbing the 
blue Sierras, on the lone summit of 
some lofty peak, there may be yet 
discovered the blazing symbol of the 
ancient faith of the Aztecs, and the 
last sanctuary of its surviving cus- 
todian! 

Whoever shall give tongue to these 
voiceless legends will achieve an im- 
mortality greater than Champollion. 
He will lift a vail which now covers 
the fate of millions of our race and 
tell a history more eventful than any 
now known to mankind. 

EDWARD CANTWELL. 
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OLD VIRGINIA 


THE COLONIAL 


Tue first charter relating to the 
settlement of Virginia was dated 
April roth, 1606, and was issued by 
James the I. to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers and others, for two 
several colonies and plantations, to 
be made in Virginia and other parts 
and territories of America. By the 
second section of that charter the two 
several colonies are described as fol- 
lows: “ The one consisting of certain 
knights, gentlemen, merchants and 
other adventurers of our city of Lon- 
don and elsewhere, which are and 
from time totime shall be joined unto 
them, which do desire to begin their 
plantation and habitation in some fit 
and convenient place, between four 
and thirty and one and forty degrees 
of the said latitude, alongst the coast 
of Virginia and coast of America; and 
the other consisting of sundry 
knights, gentlemen, merchants and 
other adventurers of our cities of 
Bristol and Exeter, and of our town 
of Plymouth, and of other places, 
which do join themselves unto that 
colony, which do desire to begin their 
plantation in some fit and convenient 
place between eight and thirty de- 
grees and five and forty degrees of 
the said latitude, all alongst the said 


CHARTERS OF 


II. 


VIRGINIA, 


coast of Virginia and America, as the 
coast lyeth.” 

The fourth and fifth sections of the 
charter defines who shall constitute 
the first and second colonies, and de- 
fines their rights; the first colony to 
“begin their said first plantation and 
habitation at any place upon the said 
coast of Virginia or America, where 
they shall think fit and convenient, 
between the said four and thirty and 


one and forty degrees of the said 
latitude; and that they shall have all 


the lands, woods, soil, grounds, 
havens, ports, rivers, mines, minerals, 
marshes, waters, fishing commodities, 
and hereditaments, from the said first 
seat of their plantation and habitation 
by the space of fifty miles of English 
statute measure all along the said 
coast of Virginia and America, tow- 
ard the west and southwest, as the 
coast lyeth, with all the islands within 
one hundred miles directly over 
against the same sea coast; and also 
all the lands, soil, grounds, havens, 
ports, rivers, mines, minerals, woods, 
waters, marshes, fishings, commodi- 
ties and hereditaments whatsoever, 
from the said place of their first plan- 
tation and habitation for the space of 
fifty like English miles, all alongst 
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the said coast of Virginia and Ameri- 
ca, toward the east and northwest or 
toward the north, as the coast lyeth, 
together with all the islands within 
one hundred miles directly over 
against the said sea coast; and also 
all the lands, woods, soil, grounds, 
havens, ports, rivers, mines, minerals, 
marshes, fishings, commodities and 
hereditaments whatsoever, from the 
same fifty miles every way on the sea 
coast, directly into the main land, by 
the space of one hundred like English 
miles.” 


The second colony were to locate 
“ between eight and thirty degrees of 
the said latitude and five and forty 
degrees of the same latitude, and the 


boundaries were defined in terms 
precisely like that of the first colony.” 

Each of these colonies were to es- 
tablish councils, to be called ‘“ The 
Council of Virginia,” who were to 
have the management, direction and 
government of their colonies, with a 
Sigillum Regis Magnie, Britannia 
Fancie and Hibernia, and round about 
the other side Pro 
Virginia. 

By the fifteenth section of this 
charter it was provided that “every 
person being our subjects which shall 
dwell and inhabit within every or any 
of the said several colonies and plan- 
tation, and every of their children 
which shall happen to be born within 
any of the limits and precincts of the 
said several colonies and plantations, 
shall have and enjoy all liberties, fran- 
chises and immunities within any of 


Cancelio Suo 
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our other dominions to all interesst 
and purposes as if they had been 
abiding and born within this, our 
realm, or any other of our said 
dominions.” 

Supplementing these charters were 
certain “articles, instructions and or- 
ders,” which appear to have been 
very carefully and laborately drawn 
up for the guidance of the colonies, 
providing for the organization of the 
councils and providing for judicial 
proceedings, the punishment of of- 
fenses and misdemeanors, and pro- 
viding particularly for the trial by 
jury, and, of course, following out the 
customs of the English courts and 
proceedings according to the course 
of the common law. 

About this time the spirit of con- 
quest, adventure and _ exploration 
took possession of the people, and the 
stories brought back from Virginia 
and America so influenced the imag- 
ination that it was thought that all 
that it was necessary to do was to 
reach the New World, and especially 
the place called Virginia, to secure 
boundless wealth. This idea was not 
confined to the common people alone, 
but became dominant in the minds 
of the aristocracy and many of the 
nobility. Accordingly, in 1609 James 
the I. issued letters patent to cer- 
tain distinguished earls, viscounts, 
knights, companies and organiza- 
tions, in and by which letters patent 
it was provided for the orgonization 
of a corporation and body politic, 
which was of the most extraordinary 
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and interesting character, known as 
“The Treasurer and Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City 
of London for the First Colony of 
Virginia.” 

The list of persons, set forth in the 
charter, commences with the name of 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury; Thomas, 
Earl of Suffolk; Henry, Earl of South- 
ampton; William, Earl of Pembroke, 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, and many 
other earls. This is followed by a 
long list of lords, knights and vis- 
counts, then of captains, then of es- 
quires and gentlemen, then represen- 
tatives of every conceivable trade and 
employment, and finally, in order to 
make the list complete, every guild 


and company almost in London is 
provided for, such as “the company 
of mercers, the company of grocers, 
the company of drapers, fishmongers, 
goldsmiths, skinners, haberdashers, 
merchant tailors, salters, ironmongers 
vinters, clothworkers, brewers, leather- 


sellers, pewterers, cutters, white- 
bakers, wax chandlers, tallow chand- 
lers, armorers, girdlers, butchers, sad- 
dlers, carpenters, cordwainers,” and 
every other company almost that ever 
had an existence in London, 

The territory assigned to this cor- 
poration commenced at a point called 
“Cape or Point Comfort, and extended 
all along the sea coast to the north- 
ward two hundred miles, and from 
the said point of Cape Comfort to the 
southward two hundred miles, and all 
that space and circuit of land lying 
from the sea coast of the precinct 

2 


aforesaid, up into the land, through- 
out from sea ¢o sea, west and northwest, 
and all islands lying within three 
hundred leagues of the coast.” This 
grant, therefore, gave the company a 
coast line of 400 miles, and extended 
across the continent to the Pacific 
Ocean, 

This is what is known as an infant 
colony, but it was of the most gigan- 
tic proportions. 

It is not our purpose to trace the 
history of this corporation, or the dif- 
ferent grants made to the various per- 
sons and companies of adventurers, 
and what strifes ensued between the 
various rival companies, and how 
some of their charters were summar- 
ily and arbitrarily revoked, and how 
the settlements spread along the 
coasts, then inland and westward 
into the wilderness, and how English 
law was extended over all, as this be- 
longs to the historian rather than the 
jurist. Our chief concern now is to 
show the relation of Illinois to Vir- 
ginia, how the territory of Illinois 
was conquered by Virginia, and or- 
ganized into a county and called Illi- 
nois, and finally was transferred to 


‘the common brotherhood of States, 


then organized into a territory, and 
finally into a State, and here the com- 
mon law became the foundation for 
our jurisprudence. 

The twenty-third section of the 
charter of 1609, which provides es- 
pecially for the government of the 
colony, and which refers to the ad- 
ministration of the civil and criminal 
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law, expressly provides, ‘so always 
as the said statutes, ordinances and 
proceedings, as near as conveniently 
may be, be agreeable to the laws, 
statutes, government and policy of 
our realm of this England.” 

By the first charter of Virginia, 
which was granted to Sir Thomas 
Gates and others, dated April roth, 
1606, the government of the planta- 
tion was vested in a council to consist 
of thirteen persons, “to be ordained, 
made and removed from time to time 
according as we shall be directed and 
comprised in instructions, etc.” 

This council was vested with power 
to govern and order all matters and 
causes which shall arise from or hap- 


pen according to such laws, ordi- 


nances and instructions as shall be 
given and signed with our hand or 
sign named, and pass under the privy 
seal of our realm of England, etc. (1 
Hening’s Stautes at Large, p. 61). 
Afterward, in 1621, a new form of 
government appears to have been in- 
troduced by the organization of what 
was termed a “Council of State,” 
consisting of the governor of the 
plantation and divers distinguished 
persons, who were to be associated 
with him, to be designated, chosen, 
nominated, placed and displaced from 
time to time by the “ treasurer, coun- 
cil and company;” and another coun- 
cil to be called ‘“‘ The General Assem- 
bly,” to be called by the governor 
once yearly, and no oftener but for 
very extraordinary and importaut .oc- 
casions, shall consist, for the presént, 
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of the said Council of State and of 
two burgesses out of every town, kin- 
dred or other particular plantation to 
be respectively chosen by the inhabi- 
tants, wherein (as also in the Council 
of State) all mutters shall be decided, 
determined and ordered by the 
greater part of the voices then pres- 
ent, reserving to the gevernor always 
a negative voice (1 Hening’s Statutes, 
p. 112). 

In the year 1621, which was the 
seventeenth year of James the I., Sir 
Francis Wyatt was appointed gover- 
ernor to the London Company, his 
commission bearing date November 
18th, 1621, and he continued till the 
26th of August; 22 Jac. 1; then the 
king granted him a commission to be 
governor till some other course 
should be settled and resolved upon, 
but owing to the death of George 
Wyatt, Esq., his father, he got leave 
to return to Ireland to manage his 
affairs, and was succeeded by Sir 
George Yeardley. Accompanying the 
commission of Governor Wyatt were 
certain instructions which were to be 
his guide, in and by which he was, 
among other things, directed “to keep 
up religion of the Church of England 
as near as may be; to be obedient to 
the king, and do justice after the form 
of the laws of England, and not to in- 
jure the natives, and to forget old 
quarrels now buried. 

To be industrious and suppress 
drunkenness, gaming and excess in 
cloths; not to permit any but the 
council and heads of hundreds to 
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wear gold in their cloths, or to wear 
silk until] they make it themselves. 
Not to offend any foreign princes; to 
punish piracies; to build fortresses 
and block-houses at the mouths of 
the rivers. 

To use means to convert the hea- 
thens, viz.: to converse with some; 
each town to teach some children for 
the college intended to be built. 

** x * * * 

To make a catalogue of the people 
in every plantation and their condi- 
tions, and of deaths, marriages and 
christenings; to take care of dead 
persons’ estates for the right owners, 
and keep a list of all cattle, and cause 
the secretary to return copies of the 
premises once a year; to take care of 
every plantation upon the death of 
their chief; not to plant over one 
hundred pounds of tobacco per head; 
to sow great quantities of corn for 
their own use, and to support the 
multitude to be sent yearly; to inclose 
lands; to keep cows, swine, poultry, 
etc., and particularly kyne, which are 
not to be killed yet. 

Next to corn, plant mulberry trees, 
and make silk, and take care of the 
Frenchmen and others sent about 
that work; to try silk grass; to plant 
abundance of vines, and take care of 
the Vignerors sent. 

To put prentices to trades, and not 
let them forsake their trades for plant- 
ing tobacco or any such useless com- 
modity. 

To take care of the Dutch sent to 
build saw mills and seat them at the 


falls, that they may bring their lum- 
ber by the current of the water. 

To build water mills and block 
houses on every plantation; that all 
contracts in England or Virginia be 
performed, and the breaches punished 
according to justice. 

Tenants not to be enticed away; to 
take care of those sent about on iron- 
work, and especially Mr. John Berke- 
ley, that they don’t miscarry again, 
this being the greatest hope and ex- 
pectation of the colonies. 

To make salt, pitch, tar, soap, ashes, 
etc., so often recommended, and for 
which materials had been sent; to 
make oyl of walnuts, and employ” 
apothecaries in distilling lees of beer, 
and searching after minerals, dyes, 
gums and drugs, etc., and send small 
quantities home. 

To make small quantity of tobacco, 
and that very good; that the houses 
appointed for the reception of new 
comers and public storehouses be 
built, kept clean, etc.; to send the 
state of affairs quarterly, and a dupli- 
cate next shipping. 

To take care of Capt. Wm. ‘Norton 
and certain Italians sent to set up a 
glass house. 

A copy of the treatise of the plan- 
tation, business and excellent observ- 
ances made by a gentleman of capa- 
city, is sent to lie among the records, 
and recommended to the councilors 
to study. 

- Governor and council to appoint 
proper times for administration of 
justice, and provide for the entertain- 
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ment of the council during their ses- 
sion, to be together one whole month 
about State affairs and law suits; to 
record plaints of consequence; to 
keep a register of the acts of quarter 
sessions, and send home copies. 

* * * * * 

That care be taken that there be no 
engrossing commodity or forestalling 
the market. 

To see that the Earl of Pembroke’s 
thirty thousand acres be very good. 

To make discoveries along the coast, 
and find a fishery between James River 
and Cape Cod. 

That the chief officers ought to set 
examples in raising staple commodi- 
ties, and to aim at the establishment 
of a colony. 

And lastly, not to let ships stay long, 
and to freight them with walnut and 
any less valuable commodity. (See 
1st Hening’s Statutes at Large, pp. 
114, 115, 116, 117.) 

The record of “ The Laws and Or- 
ders concluded on by the General 
Council, March 25th, 1623, 4,” contain 
many things of a very great interest, 
but we can make room for only a few 
of them. 

The first law or order is: That 
there shall be in every plantation 
where the people used to meete for 
the worship of God a house or roome 
sequestered for that purpose, and not 
to be for any temporal use whatso- 
ever, and a place empaled in, seques- 
tered only to the buryal of the dead. 

That whosoever shall absent him- 
selfe from divine service any Sunday 
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without an allowable excuse shall for- 
feite a pound of tobacco, and he that 
absenteth a month shall forfeit 50 
pounds of tobacco. 

That the 22d of March be yearly . 
solemnized as a holiday. (This was 
in commemoration of the escape of 
the colony from entire extirpation by 
the fatal massacre of Indians on the 
22d of March, 1622). 

That no minister be absent from 
his church above two months in all 
the yeare upon penalty of forfeiting 
halfe his means, and whosoever shall 
absent above foure months in the year 
shall forfeit his whole means and 
cure. 

_ * ¥ * * * 

That no man dispose of his tobacco 
before the minister be satisfied upon 
pain of forfeiture double his part of 
the minister’s means, and one man of 
every plantation to collect his means 
out of the first and best tobacco and 
corn. 

That all trade for corne with the 
salvages, as well publick as private, 
after June next, shall be prohibited. 

* * * * * 

That every dwelling house shall be 
pallizaded in, for defence against the 
Indians. 

That no man go or send abroad 
without a _ sufficient partie well 
armed. 

That men go not to worke in the 
ground without their arms and a cen- 
tinell upon them. , 

That there be dew watch kept b 
night. 
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That no commander of any planta- 
tion do either himselfe or suffer others 
to spend powder unnecessarily in 
drinking or entertainments. 

That at the beginning of July next 
the inhabitants of every corporation 
shall fall upon their adjoyning sal- 
vages as we did last yeare; those that 
shall be hurte upon service to be 
cured at the public charge; in case 
any be lamed, to be maintained by 
the county according to his person 
and quality. (1 Hening’s Statutes at 
Large, p. 122 to 128, inclusive.) 

Among the “Minutes of the Judi- 
cial Proceedings of the Governor and 
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Councel of Virginia,” dated July the 
gth, 1630, we found that “Dr. John 
Pott, late governor, indicted, ar- 
raigned and found guilty of stealing 
cattle; 13 jurors, 3 whereof, councel- 
lors. This day wholly spent in plead- 
ing; next day, in unnecessary dispu- 
tations, Pott endeavoring to prove 
Mr. Kingswell (one of the witnesses 
against him) an hypocrite by a story 
of Gusman, of Alfoch, the rogue. In 
regard of his quality and practice, 
judgment respited till the King’s 
pleasure known; and all the councel 
became his security.” 
EvLiotT ANTHONY. 





A PIONEER OF MANITOU 


DR. 


AFTER passing through the Crimean 
war, in the fifties, and the war for 
the American Union, in the sixties, 
Dr. Isaac Davis exempted a home- 
stead, under his military land war- 
rant, near those natural fountains of 
healing waters now called Manitou 
Springs. Upon that tract of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres Dr. Davis built 
the first house—of pine logs, with a 
slab roof—ever occupied as a dwelling 
in this now populous national resort. 
This old half-log structure stood not 
far from the Midland depot until 
removed to give place to more modern 


SPRINGS. 
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structures. Forty acres of this home- 
stead tract is now being rapidly built 
up as South Manitou. 

The phenomenal growth of Mani- 
tou during the past year is particu- 
larly evidenced by the increase of 
subdivisions of adjoining land into 
town lots, notably by South Manitou. 

One of the culminating points, 
called Mount Davis, is about eight 
thousand feet higher than the ocean. 
The plat of this ground is made to 
conform with the contour, and the 
streets and avenues are given signifi- 
cant names, such as Topaz, Iron 
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Mountain, Greenwood, Fairmount, 
Oak, Mesa, Agate, Granite, Ruby and 
Pearl. 

From the top of Davis Mountain a 
view may be obtained unexcelled any- 
where in this romantic country for 
varied magnificence. From itssummit 
I saw the sun go down behind Pike's 
Peak, and the shadow of that lofty 
eminence march across the plains, the 
sombre advance guard of the lesser 
mountain shadows, until it rested like 
a sable garment upon the plains for 
many miles eastward. 

But from this point I was afforded 
a panoramic view of the progress 
Manitou has made during the past 
year. A hundred new private resi- 
dences have sprung up; cottages, 
summer homes and all-the-year-round 
mansions. I counted nearly two hun- 
dred tents occupied by health and 
pleasure seekers. 

Lovely Windermere gleamed be- 
neath me like an emerald upon the 
breast of the beautiful city. I could 
see the Cliff House, the Barker, the 
Mansions and the Manitou, teeming 
with tourist life; could look over in- 
to Williams Canon, a continuity of 
ruined castles; up Engleman’s Canon 
and descry the iron trail of the loco- 
motive; contemplated the Garden of 
the Gods. 

Dr. Davis was born in Bath, Somer- 
setshire, England, February 1gth, 
1836. When eighteen years of age 
he went upon the warship Blenheim 
and sailed for the Crimea, remaining 
two years upon her decks; then 
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joined the Fifth Princess Charlotte 
of Wales Dragoon Guards, serving 
until the war closed. For disting- 
uished services rendered his native 
land, a silver medal, bearing the 
image of the Queen upon one side, 
and upon the other the names and 
dates of the battles in which he 
fought, was pinned upon his breast ~ 
by the Princess Charlotte herself. 
He came to America in 1859, and 
lived in Hudson City, New Jersey, 
until the war of the rebellion came. 

The first gun and the first drum 
beat called him to arms in behalf of 
the Union. Joining the Second New 
Jersey Infantry, he was placed in 
charge of the regimental colors. 

After the expiration of three 
months he re-enlisted in the Second 
New York Light Artillery; afterwards 
turned into the Fifth New York 
Heavy Artillery; then was transferred 
to Battery D, Second Regulars, upon 
detached service, serving as orderly 
sergeant. Dr. Davis was in all the 
prominent battles in the Peninsular 
campaigns, including both first and 
second Bull Run. In the seven days 
fight he was wounded by a shell; re- 
sulting in nervous prostration in- 
duced him finally to remove to Colo- 
rado. 

Several other bullet wounds were 
received in the same prolonged en- 
gagement, being in the fight four 
days out of the seven. : 

When granted his discharge, the 
colonel commanding wrote these 
words upon the parchment: “This is 
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to certify that Sergeant Davis served 
with me in theentire Peninsular cam- 
paign; and it gives me pleasure to 
state that I have never commanded a 
better soldier or a braver man.” 
This was written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kitchen, then in command of 
Fort McHenry. 

For special gallantry Gov. Morgan, 
of New York, presented Dr. Davis 
with a medal. The third badge 
which the Doctor wears with pride is 
the G. A. R. insignia. 

Dr. Davis, after the war, fitted 
himself for the medical profession by 
a three years’ course of study, in the 
city of New York, at the University 
Medical College. He practiced his 
profession in Brooklyn until his 


health gave way on account of his 


wounds. He came to Colorado and 
to Manitou, arriving here February 
1gth, 1871, since which time he has 
been a resident of this place. 

Part of the time since he has prac- 
ticed medicine, and all of the time 
for the past eighteen years has been 


in the drug business, He organized 
the community of Manitou into a 
school district, and for years was 
president of its board of trustees; he 
organized the town into a municipal- 
ity in 1874; was mayor one term, de- 
clining a re-election; was justice of 
the peace five years, and county coro- 
ner six years. 

The large real estate interests of 
Dr. Davis, requiring his whole atien- 
tion, induced him to give up every- 
thing else of a business nature, and 
devote himself to its management. 
But his ardent and sympathetic na- 


ture; his public spirit and liberal- 


heartedness; his devotion to his 
adopted country as manifested in 
active membership of the Republican 
party, render him a popular gentle- 
man. Dr. Davis is always ready to 
bear his share, and more than his 
share, of money, time and work, to 
promote the welfare of the city and 
State of which he is one of the 
founders and an honored citizen. 


H. D, T 
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OUR AMERICAN ABORIGINES.* 


THE question as to the origin of the 
first dwellers in America, has always 
been an interesting one; but so far as 
auy certain conclusion is concerned, 
we are no nearer to it than ever. We 
have no data upon which to found a 
positive theory. No record was kept; 
and over it all lie the veil of mystery 
and the darkness of oblivion. 

We may say there are but two theo- 
ries possible as to the origin of the 
human race. Man either had his be- 


ginning in Adam, as related by Moses, 


or there were more than one creative 
point. We are here taking no ac- 
count of the Darwinian  doc- 
trine of Evolution. Both these 
theories are encumbered with difficul- 
ties, though we believe that the Mo- 
saic account is the less burdened of 
the two. 

Columbus and his successors found 
in the New World three widely differ- 
ent people—the Aztecs of Mexico, the 
red men of the forests, and the Esqui- 
maux of the extreme northern parts. 
The Aztecs possessed a degree of civi- 
lization. They had a form of govern- 
ment, they built cities, they erected 
temples, they practiced many of the 
arts of peace. They may have been 

* A paper read before the Historical Soci- 


ety of Western Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, 
September 11, 1890, by T. J. Chapman, M. A. 


the successors of the mound builders 
of-the Mississippi valley, who had been 
forced to the south by the encroach- 
ments of their more barborous neigh- 
bors, or attracted by the milder 
climate of that region. The great 
question is, whence came these early 
dwellers in the land, and how did 
they find their way across the waters 
to the New World? 

Cuvier and other’ ethnologists 
scarcely less eminent, have recognized 
but three great races or divisions of 
mankind—the Caucasian, the Mon- 
golian, and the Ethiopian. This 
classification corresponds with what 
we may discover from the Scriptures. 
After the Noachian deluge, the three 
sons of the patriarch divided the 
world among them. From Mt. Ara- 
rat on the border of Persia, where 
the ark rested, they proceeded to set- 
tle themselves in the three divisions 
of the old world—Shem, in Asia; 
Ham, in Africa; and Japheth, in Eu- 
rope. From these three sources have 
come the three great divisions of 
mankind, with all their complex 
varieties. 

Other physiologists, among them 
Blumenbach and Lawrence, have 
maintained a five-fold classification 
of the human species—the white, the 
yellow, the brown, the red, and the 
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black races. This is the common 
view of the subject, and that which is 
generally laid down in our elemen- 
tary text-books. The order of the 
races in a descending scale is that 
which we have given—the white, the 
yellow, the brown, the red, and the 
black. The lowest debasement of 
the human species, both physicially 
and intellectually, is found in some 
of the African tribes. 

But again we find a third class of 
theorists, who present us with what is 
called the circular system of man- 
kind. These retain the three-fold 
classification of men, but subdivide 
the Ethiopian race into three—the 
black, the brown, and the red men. 
As there seems to be a bending down- 
wards from the white man through 
the yellow race to the lowest descrip- 
tion of Ethopians, so there seems to 
be a reflex from this lowest point 
through the higher grades of the 
African, the red man, the Malay, and 
the Esquimaux, back to the white 
man. The well known tendency in 
nature to revert to the typical form, 
is found in the human species as 
everywhere else. The American race, 
it is affirmed by a modern writer, 
does not exhibit any direct affinity to 
the Caucasian; “on the contrary,” he 
says, “both their physical structure 
and mental development seem to 
place them in close approximation to 
the Africans.”” Mr. Winwood Reade, 
also, a writer quoted with approba- 
tion by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 
says: “The real African is copper- 
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colored, and superior to the negro 
mentally and physically. It is my 
belief that the negro inhabits only 
maritime districts, or the marshy dis- 
tricts of the interior; that he origin- 
ally belonged to the copper-colored 
race; and that his degeneration of 
type is due entirely to the influence of 
climate and food.” If this Ethiopian 
origin of the red man is accepted, it 
will open up new theories as to his 
appearance on the western hemis- 
phere. 

Hugh Murray, the learned editor 
of the Encyclopedia of Geography, 
from whom we have quoted above, 
speaking of the dispersion of men 
and animals over the face of the earth, 
and the modes of investigating the 
subject, recommends us “to lay aside 
all preconceived theories, and to be- 
gin with considering the primary 
causes of geographic distribution to 
be, what in truth they really are, to- 
tally unknown.” 

The favorite method of accounting 
for the presence of the aborigines in 
America, has been to assume that 
they simply crossed Behring strait 
from northeastern Asia to northwest- 
ern America. This strait is but about 
forty miles wide, and would present 
no great obstacles to such a transit. 
This theory assumes that the Aztecs 
and the native of South America first 
came over, and in time made their 
way farther and farther to the south. 
Next after them came the red men, 
and lastly the Esquimaux. This view 
of the matter seemed to find confir- 
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mation in the fact that the Esqui- 
maux of North America and the 
natives of the extreme northern and 
northeastern parts of Asia were simi- 
lar if not identical people. Later 
researches, however, go to show that 
the Yakoutes and Tchuktchi of north- 
ern Siberia, are probably colonists 
from America, and that the migra- 
tory tide was in the opposite direc- 
tion from that usually supposed. 
This fact, taken in connection with 
the fact of the African origin of the 
American aborigines, puts an end to 
the theory of an Asiatic immigration 
by the way of Behring strait. 

We make a great deal of mystery 
over the presence of men in America 
when first discovered by Columbus. 


But is it any more mysterious or un- 
accountable than the presence of in- 


habitants upon remote and far 
isolated islands of the ocean? How 
came people to be upon the islands 
of New Zealand, and Otaheite, and 
a hundred others scattered over the 
expanse of waters as stars are scat- 
tered through the firmament? 

Good St. Augustine, it is true, 
could account for it in a way that 
was no doubt perfectly satisfactory 
in his day, but which would hardly 
be accepted in these days of bolder 
inquiry and speculation. He sug- 
gested that perhaps the angels took 
up men bodily, carried them through 
the air, and set them down wherever 
they were appointed. In the good 
old ages of faith, men were at least 
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saved from a great deal of perplexity 
and useless questioning. 

There have been those who believed 
that as animals and plants have been 
created in and adapted to all parts of 
the earth, so men have been created 
everywhere and fitted for their spec- 
ial habitats. There does seem to be a 
peculiar adaptation of men, as of 
everything else, to their particular 
environments; whether such adapta- 
tion has come about through long 
ages of residence, or not, no man can 
say for certain. Darwin, in his Jour- 
nal of his Voyage in the Beagle, de- 
scribes the utterly wretched condition 
of the Fuegians, and adds: “ Whilst 
beholding these savages, one asks, 
whence have they come? What 
could have tempted, or what change 
compelled a tribe of men to leave the 
fine regions of the north, to travel 
down the Cordillera or backbone of 
America, to invent and build ca- 
noes, which are not used by the 


tribes of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, and 


then to enter on one of the most in- 
hospitable countries within the limits 
of the globe? Although such reflec- 
tions must at first seize on the mind, 
yet we feel sure that they are partly 
erroneous. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Fuegians decrease in 
number; therefore we must suppose 
that they enjoy a sufficient share of 
happiness, of whatever kind it may 
be, to render life worth having. Na- 
ture by making habit omnipotent, 
and its effects hereditary, has fitted 
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the Fuegian to the climate and the 
productions of his miserable coun- 
try.”* But as someone—I think Dar- 
win himself elsewhere—remarks, the 
difficulty is to understand how they 
endured the first hardships; how they 
survived until habit and use had per- 
- fected their work in fitting men in such 
abject circumstances to their condi- 
tions. Yet the theory that there have 
been many, or even more than one 
creation of man, is burdened with 
difficulties that will suggest them- 
selves to every mind. 

Then there is the old story of the 
lost Atlantis. Plato, who was born 
about 430 years before Christ, was 
the first to give us any account of 
this lost country. According to Plato, 


the island of Atlantis was larger than 


Asia and Africa taken together. It 
lay in the ocean to which it has given 
a name, opposite the entrance to the 
Mediterranean sea. In its immediate 
vicinity were other large islands, and 
from these there was a passage toa 
vast continent that lay beyond. Nine 
thousand years before the time of 
Plato, the island of Atlantis was in 
the prime of its power and prosper- 
ity. Its sway extended over a great 
part of both Africa and Europe. A 
violent earthquake, which continued 
a day and a night, and was accompa- 
nied by innudations of the sea, caused 
the island to sink, and for a long 


*“ Journal of Researches,” etc. By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S. Ward, 
Lock, & Co., London, 1889. Page 156, 
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time afterwards the ocean in that 
part was impassible on account of 
the shoals and slime. Other ancient 
writers have added to the stoty of At- 
lantis. It was reported to have been 
one of the finest and most productive 
countries on the. globe. It produced 
wine, fruits, and grain in abyndance.. 
It possessed wide pasture-lands, ex- 
tensive forests, and mines of valuable: 
minerals. Commerce flourished. Its 
cities were numerous and splendid, 
and its prosperous villages were scat- 
tered over the land. Its temple of 
Neptune was a furlong in length, and 
was decorated with gold, silver and 
ivory. Such, in short, was the an- 
cient belief of the island of Atlantis. 

Perhaps it was not altogether fabu- 
lous. “The existence of a large 
island, at a remote period, where the 
waves of the Atlantic now roll,” says 
Dr. Charles Anthon, “has been re- 
garded by modern science as visionary 
in the extreme. But even science 
herself can be made to contribute 
data towards this captivating theory. 
Immediately below the chalk and 
green sand of England, a fluviatile 
formation, called the wealden, occurs, 
which has been Ascertained to extend 
from west to east about 200 English 
miles, and from northwest to south- 
east about 220 miles, the depth or 
total thickness of the beds, where 
greatest, being about 2,000 feet. 
These phenomena clearly indicate 
that there was a constant supply in 
that region for a long period, of a 
considerable body of fresh water, 
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such as might be supposed to have 
drained a continent or a large island, 
containing within it a lofty chain of 
mountains. If geology can furnish 
us with such facts as these, it may 
surely be pardonable in us to linger 
with something of fond belief around 
the legend of Atlantis; a legend that 
could hardly be the mere offspring of 
a poetic imagination, but must have 
had some foundation in truth.” If 
then the island of Atlantis was ever 
anything more than the figment of a 
poet’s brain, it might easily have fur- 
nished a passage from the old world 
to the continent of America. 

Nine thousand years before the 
time of Plato, and Plato lived more 
than two thousand years ago! This 
makes havoc of the Ussherian system 
of chronology—that which is generally 
accepted, and by which the creation 
of man is determined to have been a 
little less than six thousand years 
ago. Plato was not troubled about 
the Ussherian chronology; a thousand 
or ten thousand years anteriorly, 
were all the same to him. But as our 
modern geologists have removed the 
date of the creation of the world back 
into the past some number of millions 
of years,soanewrace of scientists have 
fixed the creation of man in an in- 
definite past, ranging anywhere from 
six thousand toa million years ago: 
The great trouble with these chrono- 
logical plans, however, is that from 
the same data, men equally learned 
and reputable arrive at results so 
greatly discrepant. “It staggers our 


faith in the whole chronological 
scheme,” says Dr. Cunningham Gei- 
kie, “to find at the outset, that while 
one high authority reckons the boul- 
der clay, in which old stone imple- 
ments are found as marking 200,000 
years, another, no less eminent, sets 
it down as 980,000 years old.” * 

Qf course the time of the arrival of 
the American aboriginies upon this 
continent is involved in the same ob- 
scurity as are the other facts of their 
early history. The natives of Mexico 
claim that their ancestors emigrated 
from the north at least twelve hun- 
dred years ago. The mounds and 
earth-works that abound in the Miss- 
issippi valley attest their own antiq- 
uity. To the eyes of the first European 
that beheld them, they looked as 
ancient as they do now. The Welsh 
have well-founded traditions that to- 
wards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd, 
visited the continent of North Ame- 
rica, and led hither a colony of men 
and women. They found the coun- 
try then peopled by native tribes, 
with whom they intermarried, and 
soon “became assimilated with them 
in their customs, manners, and reli- 
gion.” Not all of them, however, as 
it would appear. A Welsh historian 
gravely informs us, that as lately as 
the year 1660, the Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Tredegar, in Monmouthshire, while 


*** Hours with the Bible.” By Cunning- 
ham Geikie, D. D. New York, Hurst & Co. 
Page 110. 
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traveling inthe wilderness of America, 
was captured by a band of the na- 
tives. As they made ready to execute 
him, he uttered an exclamation in the 
Welsh language, when immediately 
an officer came up to him, embraced 
him, and assured him in his own lan- 
guage that his life should be spared. 
He then conducted the clergyman to 
that part of the country in which his 
own people resided, where he re- 
mained four months, “ preaching the 
Gospel to them in the Welsh lan- 
guage, three times a week.’”* We re- 

** A View of the Primitive Ages.” By 
Theophilus Evans. Translated from the 
Welsh, by Rev. George Roberts, Ebensburg, 


Pa, Cavan & Scott, 1834. Pp. 6-7. This is 
a very curious book. 
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gret that we are not informed as to 
the exact locality of this interesting 
settlement. 

Such as we have here tried to pre- 
sent them, are the main facis and 
theories in regard to our aborigines. 
We leave the subject as we found it. 
It will likely be forever undetermined; 
for there can scarcely be any sources 
of information on the subject that 
have not been explored; but it will 
always have about it a certain charm 
of romance and mystery that will 
make it attractive to theorists to the 
end of time. 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 





GEORGE FREDERICK CALLAWAY: A DENVER MERCHANT. 


GEORGE FREDERIC CALLAWAY, of the 
firm recently known as Callaway Bro- 
thers & Dingwall, wholesale queens- 
ware merchants of Denver, was born 
upon his father’s farm near Laurel, 
Sussex county, Del., January 26, 1847. 

The retirement of this firm from 
business is a tribute to their excepti- 
onal success in a business of which 
they were among the first in Col- 
orado, and the leaders, so long 
as they choose to remain in the field 
of competition. 

As capitalists, these brothers will 
continue to develop the resources of 
a State of which they are honorable 
and influential citizens. 


Whenan uncle, the Rev. Henry Rob- 
ert Callaway, a Methodist minister of 
the Philadelphia Conference, recently 
died, it was befittingly said that he 
was “of good old-time Methodist pa- 
rentage; their house the preacher’s 
home; a soldier of Christ, true to an 
exalted sense of duty; a sound and 
stirring gospel preacher and an ad- 
ministrator of church affairs, possess- 
ing rare good judgment.” 

This in an indication of the charac- 
ter of the ancestry of the Callaways. 

William Callaway, the great grand- 
father, was a Methodist. His son, 
Wingate, in 1816, helped to build 
Bethesda M. E. church, yet standing 
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at Laurel, Del. His son, John Wes- 
ley, belonged ‘to this church until his 
death in 1847. He was the father, by 
his wife Eliza (Vaughan) Callaway, 
of the following living children: 

William Francis, George Frederick, 
John Wilson, and Martha Ford. But 
his ancestors were prominent in State 
as well as church affairs. His father 
was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of Delaware, held 
in 1852-3. 

Before the war, the father and 
grandfather were Democrats. When 
the war for the Union came, the father 
was a strong Union man and took 
a prominent part in public meetings 
held to create a Union sentiment, and 
for the purpose of supporting the 
Union army. 

Mr. George F. Callaway joined the 
Methodist church himself in 1865. 
His official connection with Metho- 
dism in Colorado, commenced as one 
of the trustees of Lawrence street 
church, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. David H. Moore. Upon the 
organization of Trinity M. E. Church, 
he was elected one of its stewards. 
His name is to be found upon the re- 
cords of all the transactions leading 
from the old Lawrence church to the 
building and completion and opening 
of Trinity and down to the present. 
A reference to these proceedings now 


in my possession reveals the fact that 
he was one of the progressive as well 
as liberal members of the old organi- 
zation as well as the new. 

The Callaways bear a singularly 
significant surname. Under the head 
of “Ancient Compounds,” an Eng- 
lish author classifies it as a union of 
two old Anglo-Saxon words “Gil,” 
meaning spirit and “Wih,” war. 
Hence, “Gilwih,” from which are 
come, as variations in spelling, Gal- 
way, Calway, Callaway, Galloway, 
and Galoway. 

Gilwih, or war-spirit, was the 
name, therefore, added to the name 
as a surname of the founder of this 
family in armour-bearing times. It 
has a sound of 


Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


There is mental as well as physical 
heredity. Fighting, with helmet, and 
shield, and pheon, in medzval days, 
was but an early stage of the war 
that is now waging, not “against 
flesh and blood, but against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

Such panoplied combatants in an- 
cient times, and such spiritual war- 
riors in modern days, were some of 
the members of this old family. 

om Xf. 
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UPON ROSALIE MOUNTAIN—AN OUTING AT CHICAGO 
LAKES. 


“How would you like to go to 
Chicago Lakes and to the top of 
Mount Rosalie ?” 

Seated, one July evening, upon the 
verandah of the “ Stanton ” in Idaho 
Springs, and looking upward to the 
star-touched summit of Old Chief 
Mountain, upon which still lingered 
the deepening twilight of one of Col- 
orado’s matchless sunsets, our com- 
panion, Mr. George E. McClelland, 
mayor of the city, imparted great en- 
thusiasm to the conversation by ask- 
ing Major Towne and myself the 
above question. It recalled the local- 
ity made historical by Bierstadt’s* 
painting, “A Storm in the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

The question also suggested the 
extraordinary pleasure of a horseback 
ride along Chicago Creek, whose 
waters flow over golden sand; through 
sunny glades and darksome ravines; 
up sinuous trails, shadowed by un- 
broken forests; trout fishing; restful 
nights in log cabins, or upon the 
moss-mattressed ground where the 
air comes to the sleeper from snow- 
banks in midsummer, through the 


* Bierstadt’s Visit to Colorado, by Hon. 
William Newton Byers. MAGAZINE OF WEST- 
-ERN HIsToRY, January, 1890. 


spreading fronds of pine groves, and 
hurried from contact with uncontam- 
inated mountain lakes and rivers. 

It is needless to say that we were 
instant in season in accepting so 
tempting an invitation, and the notes 
of preparation were heard early the 
next morning, July 24th, 1890. The 
“mountain tramps” who were to com- 
prise the party were: George E. 
McClelland, the mayor of Idaho 
Springs; Colonel John M. S. Egan, 
representing the Walsh Brothers, of 
St. Louis, owners of Chicago Lakes; 
Mr. F. G. Burns, a prominent and 
successful miner; Mr. John -J. Sher- 
win, the city druggist; Major A. N. 
Towne; Jimmie, the faithful and com- 
petent guide as well as “orderly” to 
Col. Egan, and myself. Each was 
well mounted and supplied with 
“grub, powder and candles,” camp 
equipage, fishing tackle, and some 
with Winchesters, anticipating game 
in the forest and upon the moun- 
tains. 

.The road, after leaving delightful 
Idaho, passes along Chicago Creek 
and up its changing course about six 
miles. This is the highway to and 
from many famous mines. The La- 
martine, the Freeland group, the 
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Little Mattie group, the Argonaut, 
the Humboldt, and other producers, 
transport their immense yields of 
gold and silver ore over to this road. 
It is lined with miners’ cabins, some 
of them very pleasant homes. One 
low, dirt-roofed abode was pointed 
out as the home of a prospector who 
had refused fifty thousand dollars for 
his residence and his claims—his 
prospects. This mountain recluse 
was content with his lot, far from the 
madding crowds. To take a sack 
of ore now and then to market with 
which to buy grub, powder and can- 
dles, constituted his earthly happi- 
ness. His sober wishes never wan- 
dered beyond that. 

At the end of the six miles this road 
dwindles toa trail. The gallop is no 
longer possible. Single file is now 
the order of march. 

It was over this road and trail that 
Bierstadt, guided by Byers, pursued 
his way to the scene of the great 
painting. Mr. Byers writes: “It was 
a gloomy day in the dense forest, and 
a dismal ride. I was ahead to show 
the way, the pack animals followed, 
with Bierstadt behind to prod them 
up. I knew that at a certain point 
the trail emerged from timber, and 
all the beauty, the grandeur, the sub- 
limity of the great gorge and the 


rugged and ragged amphitheatre at~ 


its head would open to view in an 
instant, like the rolling up of a cur- 
tain.” 

It is doubtful whether there is a 
more wildly-romantic region on the 
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face of the earth than that which be 
gins at the beginning of this trail and 
ends at the top of Mount Rosalie. It 
is about ten miles long, and is tra- 
versed the entire distance by Chicago 
Creek, rendering music as charmful 
as the falling waters of Lindaraxa as 
we trace it to its source. Upon the 
east rises a granite range, almost in- 
surmountable, especially at its lake 
terminus, where it has its august be- 
ginning in massive Mount Evans, ris- 
ing abruptly from the east side of 
Lower Lake. At the start of’ the 
trail this range is clothed with timber, 
but it rises and rises until at last it is 
destitude of all vegetation, culminat- 
ing in lofty, majestic rocks. 

Upon the right hand, as we ascend 
the trail, the mountain side is less 
abrupt, and is covered with a dense 
growth of trees of great size and 
height. Under these stately trees 
flowers grow in great profusion and 
variety, with mosses and ferns and 
many luxuriant plants. 


‘‘Within this woodland, as we trod, 

The twilight was like the truce of God 
To worldly woe and care. 

Under us lay the golden moss, 

Above us the boughs of the pine trees waved, 
Making the sign of the cross, 

And whispered their benedicties, 

While from the ground rose an odor, 
Sweet and fragrant, of wild flowers 

And the vagrant vines that wandered, 
Seeking the sunshine, round and round.” 


Our party, adopting the suggestion 
of one of its number, named this 


wonderful wilderness and _ flower- 
realm, the Conservatory of the Gods. 
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Colonel Egan was the poet-laureate 
and musician of the party. Gather- 
ing inspiration from our surround- 
ings many were the songs with which 
he broke the sylvan silence—“ music 
that might have charmed Calypsoand 
her nymphs.” He embellished the 
conversation with quotations from 
Shakespeare, Dante and Burns, with 
now and then a ‘passage from Virgil 
and Homer. One verse from a less 
classical source ran thus: 

‘‘Treland is a mighty nation, 

With the finest peasantry on the sod, 

Where they fight one another for conciliation, 
And fate one another for the love of God.” 

The Colonel was also the botanist 
of the tourists, and gave names to the 
flowers as, dismounting ever and 
anon, I gathered them into a large 
and beautiful boquet, comprising the 
columbine, the.anemone, the gentian, 
the monk’s hood, the fox glove, the 
Indian reds in all their delicate 
shades, the wild rose, and many 
others, all intertwined with fern 
leaves and blades of luxuriant grass 
and evergreen sprigs. 

Our file leader, Jimmie, emerging 
at last from the forest depths, called 
a halt, or round up, at McClelland 
cabin, under over-shadowing McClel- 
land Mountain, both named in honor 
of his Honor, the Mayor of Idaho 
Springs. Here we were welcomed 
by Mr. and Mrs. John C. Devotie, in 
temporary charge of the lakes. The 
writer has reason to cordially remem- 
ber these new made friends. That 
cup of tea, toast, and broiled trout, 

3 


provided for a nervous headache, ac- 
complished their object. 

It was at this point that Bierstadt 
and Byers also came out of the forest. 
Mr. Byers again says: “When I 
reached the skirt of the wood and 
rode out into the beautiful little 
flower-decked meadow, I turned to 
the right soas to be out of his line of 
vision. Bierstadt emerged leisurely. 
His enthusiasm was badly dampened, 
but the moment he caught the view 
fatigue and hunger were forgotten. 
He said nothing, but his face was a 
picture of intense life and excite- 
ment.” 

I will here again quote the descrip- 
tive language of Mr. Byers. It is his 


inimitable word-painting of the scene 
Bierstadt transferred to his immortal 
canvas: “It was indeed a notable, a 


wonderful view. In addition to the 
natural topographic features.of the 
scene, storm-clouds were sweeping 
across the great chasm from north- 
west to southeast. The northwest 
wall is serrated—a saw-tooth edge 
with sharp pinnacles and spires and 
masses of broken granite, ‘and the 
clouds were so low that they were 
being torn and riven by these points. 
Eddies of wind from the great chasm, 
following up the face of the cliff, 
were again caught in the air-current 
at its crest and drove the broken 
clouds in rolling masses through the 
storm-drift. From the clouds sweep- 
ing across the gorge, rain and large, 
soft hail-stones were falling. Rays 
of light were breaking through the 
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broken, ragged clouds and lighting 
up, in moving streaks, the falling 
storm. On the left, a great, black 
mountain lifted its face of smooth, 
unbroken granite, down which rib- 
bons of water from the last hard 
shower were flowing and reflecting 
back the sunshine.” 

The first, or lower lake, was now in 
full view, clear and placid and low- 
lying at the mountain’s base. This 
lake covers fifty-one acres and is 11,- 
500 feet higher than the ocean. 

The second or middle lake, is 600 
feet higher and is reached by an easy 
ascent, from which the water de- 
scends in a foaming cascade. It oc- 
cupies thirty-five acres. 

The third, or upper lake, is 13,500 
feet high. This is said to be the 
highest body of water on the conti- 
nent. Its glass-like waters are too 
cold for the habitation of fish. But 
the middle and lower lakes are alive 
with mountain trout, caught easily at 
times, and warily at others. These 
minature seas should have been 
named the Hanging Lakes of Colo- 
rado. They are suspended in the 
heavens, far higher and more wonder- 
ful as the handiwork of the Eternal, 
than were the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. My description gives but 
a faint conception of these lakes and 
the magnificence of their setting. 
These lofty basins seem intended by 
the Creator for the storage of water 
for the dwellers upon the rainless 
plains. The snow, rain and springs 
from the sides and caverns under the 


mountains afford an inexhaustible 
supply to these lakes, whence a pure 
river of water, clear as crystal flows, 
that should subserve other purposes 
than to be merely a tributary to the 
polluted Platte, and to become, at the 
last, ditch water instead of drinking 
water for the citizens of Denver. 

Bierstadt’s visit was in 1863,-before 
Hayden’s geological survey, which 
occurred in 1872. Names had not, 
therefore. been given to the summits 
environing these beautiful, isolated 
bodies of water. Bierstadt was the 
first to designate one of these peaks 
by name, calling it Mount Rosalie, 
because it recalled and rivaled the 
splendor of Switzerland scenery. 
This name was given when Bierstadt 
and Byers stood awe-thrilled upon 
the table rock constituting the very 
pinnacle of Rosalie. 

The afternoon of the 24th was 
spent in trout-fishing. Colonel Egan 
led off with the first catch, a one- 
pound trout, followed by others less 
weighty. Towne landed several of 
the same kind, as did also McClelland, 
Burns and Sherwin. In this pastime 
we succeeded in providing meat for 
our outing—fresh, broiled trout, 
which was most heartily enjoyed by 
all. 

The night was spent, by myself, in 
army-camp style. I preferred to 
sleep upon the ground rather than in 
the log cabin, where more comfort- 
able quarters had been provided. 
Casting thick blankets upon the 
matted grass, near a large pine-log 
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fire, and taking a saddle for my pil- 
low, I was soon as fast locked up in 
sleep 


‘* As guiltless labor when it lies 
Starkly in the traveler’s bones.” 


I awoke just as the night of glory 
began to withdraw before the coming 
of a day of glory. 

‘* Kathleen Mavourneen, 

The gray dawn is breaking.” 
It was the melodious singing of Col- 
onel Egan, the strain issuing from the 
chinks uf the cabin. I walked down 
to the lake’s side in time to see the 
first rays of an unseen sun touch the 
summits of Rosalie and McClelland. 
The bosom of the lake was like unto 
a darkened sea, so hidden and deep 
it lay in the bed nature had formed 
for it in the “dark-backward and 
abysm of time.” 

Standing upon its grassy brink and 
looking down into its motionless and 
transparent bosom, the effects of a 
magnificent mirror were produced. 
In its depths were perfectly pictured 
the marginal mountains. There 
seemed to be no water there, but a 
crystal sea reflecting mountain peaks, 
now tinged with the glory of morn- 
ing upon the continental divide. It 
suggested a descent to the top of Rosa- 
lie instead of the ascent which was 
contemplated the very day upon 
which such a morning was dawning. 

Our agreeable companions, Egan 
and Sherwin, preferring trout fishing 


to mountain scaling, determined to — 


go no farther, but to spend the day 


at Middle Lake, while McClelland, 
Burns, Towne and myself proceeded 
on our predestined course towards 
the summit of Rosalie. McClelland 
rode a sure-footed steed, as ‘‘ black as 
the stéeds of night,” taking the lead 
up the trackless steep over the foot 
of Mount Evans, thus indicating our 
course over this almost insurmount- 
able barrier between Middle Lake 
and Bear Valley. By slowand some- 
what uncertain steps the top of. the 


ridge was reached. Burns’ was 


mounted upon his favorite saddle- 
horse, “ Fred,” a beautiful, sensible, 
dapple brown, young, but trained by 
his miner-master to treading moun- 
tain paths. 


Major Towne was borne 
aloft and along upon the back of a 
trusty bay, while it was my lot to be 
relegated to a chestnut, sure of foot 
as a burro and true to her broncho 
blood. I learned to love and to:caress 
Maud, an animal that seemed tostudy 
the way so as to carry me safely over 
rough places. 

The sympathy of our jovial party 
was often extended to Major Towne 
in his efforts at mountain climbing. 
His horse, at times, had to be pulled 
up the trail by the dismounted Major, 
and held back going down. This was 
reversing the rule observed by my 
faithful friend, Burns, whose com- 
panionable horse allowed his master 
to hold on to his tail, and thus pulled 
his master up and over many a steep 
and difficult place. 

Having reached the top we were 
richly rewarded with the bewildering 
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and widening view. Chicago Lakes 
were beneath us, also the Conserva- 
tory of the Gods, sheltered from 
storms by its lofty barriers. Bear 
Creek, rising in Upper Lake, whose 
feeding springs spring eternal from 
the mountain sides and base, flows 
beneath us around a thousand rocks, 
forming a thousand islands and lake- 
lets, until it disappears from sight in 
the deepening valley, and finally 
empties itself into the Platte. 
Descending the gentle declivity and 
crossing this beautiful valley, we were 
soon monnting the unfrequented sides 
of Rosalie. This ascent was made 


from its eastern base, which grad- 
ually rises, and is easily traversed, 


until the foot of the last rock-cumulus 
constituting the peak of the mountain 
is reached. Here horses must be 
hitched and the final ascent made 
upon foot—by some on bended knees. 

A remarkable fact or feature of 
this mountain is the many copious 
springs that flow from its sides. 
These gladden the eye as well as re- 
fresh the tourist as they flow down 
forever with the lakes. 

It was the pleasurable business of 
the writer to get to the top of Rosalie 
without losing my breath, hence I 
did not take much interest in the col- 
lateral diversions of Messrs. McClel- 
land and Burns, who went armed to 
hunt the ptarmigan and mountain 
sheep. This game is plentiful upon 
the highest points of the mountains. 
My diversion, however, consisted in 
seeing my companions take so many 
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extra and futile steps to make so 
many unlucky shots. Burns fired 
once, perhaps twice, at the same bird 
—it never moved. When afterwards 
twitted about his marksmsnship my 
ready-witted friend replied: “ That 
was a petrified bird.” McClelland was 
so disgusted with his similarly ill- 
fated shots that he disdained to ride 
his horse down the mountain trail, 
and as self-inflicted punishment, cut 
across the summit, coming by a 
steeper route, and sliding part of the 
way down upon the encrusted snow- 
banks, which often broke under him. 

The peak‘of Rosalie is simply an 
accumulation of granite blocks, piled 
in irregular, unplumbed masonry— 
stepping stones to star-space. Two 
massive blocks, perfect rectangles, 
stand side by side, with a passage be- 
tween, forming a lofty doorway, 
through which, if the unthinking 
should step, a fall of more than a 
thousand feet would follow. Through 
this passage I heard the wind’s moan- 
ing. It is a Cave of the Winds—not 
in the heart of a mountain like Man- 
itou’s, but up where “the cloud na- 
vies of the skies rest their keels upon 
rocks that lift their heads among the 
star-isled seas of heaven.” 

We reached this altitude, 14,340 
feet, at twelve o’clock on July 25, 
1890. A much needed rest followed, 
during which Mr.-McClelland, with 
remarkable geographical accuracy, 
pointed out and named the different 
mountain peaks that rose sublimely 
in view, near andremote. He seemed 
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as familiar with the map of nature 
round us as if he had surveyed it 
with compass and chain. Pointing to 
the azure-veiled west he located the 
Mountain of the Holy Cross, more 
than a hundred miles distant, whose 
sacred symbol could be distinctly 
seen, 

“Colorodo is the parkland of the 
nation,” was the unanimous expres— 
sion of us all, as with bated breath 
we looked down upon the mountains, 
valleys, lakes and plains beneath us— 
a picture painted and framed by Him 
“who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of His hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains 
in scales and the hills in a balance; 
who putteth forth His hand upon 
the rock, who overturneth the moun- 
tains by the roots and cutteth out 
rivers among the rocks ; whose eye 
seeth every precious thing.” 

Bierstadt and Byers sat upon the 
same eminence seventeen years ago, 
perhaps the first Americans to ven- 
ture to this summit. 

Not far from Rosalie, as lofty and 
majestic, and also commanding as 
fine a view of the scene of the famous 
painting as Rosalie itself, is a hitherto 
nameless peak. It is a brother to 
Rosalie, born at the self-same convul- 
sion of nature, and a remove to the 
west. Our party, in remembrance 
of the greatest of American landscape 
painters, the artist that has made the 
world familiar with the “ rugged and 


ragged magnificence ” of this locality, 
unanimously resolved to call that 
peak Mount Bierstadt. Hereafter, 
when the tourist may view these twin 
peaks from the lower lake, let it be 
remembered that the rugged one 
upon the left hand of the highest 
summits seen is Rosalie, and the one 
upon the right, crescent-shaped and 
symmetrical, is Bierstadt mountain. 

Mr. Burns, as the practical metal- 
lurgist and professional prospector of 
our party, was particularly entertain- 
ing and instructive, in locating and 
naming many of the celebrated gold 
and silver mines to be seen in all di- 
rections. “There is the Lamartine.” 
We could see its shaft-house, from 
which this deservedly fortunate young 
man and his partners shipped to the 
markets of the world $800,000 of sil- 
ver ore, within the period of a fifteen 
months’ lease. 

An hour or more was thus spent, 
when lunch was announced—a dinner 
upon Mount Rosalie, thoughtfully 
provided by the representatives of 
two old Scottish families, McClelland 
and Burns. As for water, we drank 
out of a hollow ina rock, into which 
rain drops have been falling from the 
sweet heavens ever since this awful 
upheaval occurred. Something like 
an “original package” was also 
opened. It was not unlawful to do 
so up here, where there was no higher 
law. 


‘*To me high mountains are a feeling, 
But the hum of busy cities torture.” 


This I repeated as we reluctantly 
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descended, as we came to the lakes, 
to Idaho Springs and the plains. 

As I now look out of my window, 
in my Denver home, at the evening 
star, slow-sinking behind its granite 


crest, 1 wish I could follow Saturn’s 
silvery trail, so that even in the thick- 
ening darkness I might stand once 
more upon Rosalie Mountain. 

Henry Dubey TEETOR. 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT S, ROESCHLAUB. 


DENVER is a city remarkable for its 
homes “built to last and built to be 
lovely, as rich and full of pleasantness 
as may be within and without, with 
such differences as might suit and ex- 
press each man’s character and partly 
his history.” 

There is nothing conventional in 
this home-building. Every house 
seems to be the singular idea of its 
owner or its architect materialized. 
The contrariety of design is as credit- 
able to the one as to the other. The 
aim seems to be to build and possess 
a quiet resting-place, suited to each 
individual’s conceptions—the realiza- 
tion of his peculiar home-dream. 

Madame De Stael wrote, “ Architec- 
ture is frozen music.” For the past 
seventeen years Captain Robert S. 
Roeschlaub has been a composer of 
this “frozen music” in Denver and 
Colorado, and neighboring States. 
Some of the private residences and 
terraces of his designing are North 
End Park Terrace, The Sopris double 
residence, Bell Place Terrace, resi- 


dence of P. Gottensleben, residence’ 
of Mrs. George Ady, the E. B. Light 
Terrace, etc. 

Of public buildings, including 
churches, we notice: The High School 
building of East Denver; the Emer- 
son School Building; Central Presby- 
terian Church; the State School for 
Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs; 
the King Block, College Hall, Univer- 
sity of Denver; the Chamberlin Ob- 
servatory; Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Denver; Central Block 
at Pueblo, and First Presbyterian 
Church at Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Roeschlaub was born in Mu- 
nich, Bavaria, a descendant of a pro- 
fessional family, his grandfather being 
at one time Dean of the Medical Uni- 
versity of Munich. His father was a 
practicing physician for over fifty 
years. Removing with his father’s 
family to America, this son lived at 
Quincy, Ill., from 1851 to 1873, saving 
the period spent in the Union Army. 
At the age of nineteen, August 1, 
1862, young Roeschlaub enlisted as a 
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private in Company E, 84th Illinois 
Volunteers. At the time he was at- 
tending an academy preparing for 
his profession, and his enlistment was 
under one of his professors. His pro- 
motion was regular from a private’s 
station to captain. He was in full 
command of his company from July 
15, 1863, to the close of the war. 
Captain Roeschlaub took part in 
the battles of Perryville, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, Rocky Face Ridge, Dal- 
ton, Pumpkin Vine Creek, Kenesaw, 
New Hope Church, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta, Johnstown, Lovejoy, Frank- 
lin, Nashville, and numerous skir- 
mishes of those campaigns. He was 


wounded twice, at Stone River and 


Chickamauga. He is a member of 
the military order of the Loyal 
Legion of America, and recently 
read an interesting paper before that 
body entitled “A Forty Days’ Foot 
Race With Hood.” 

In 1870 he removed to Denver, 
where he has since lived in the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his profession. He 
has been supervising architect of the 
Denver Board of Education for the 
past fifteen years, and is the designer 
of all of East Denver’s school build- 
ings, which have become so noted 
throughout this country as well as 


abroad. 
H. D. T. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.” 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS, 


XV. 


1562. 

The “Whig” or ‘“ Placemaker’s”’ 
Bible obtained its name from an error 
occurring in the 5th chapter of St. 
Matthew, goth verse, where “Blessed 
are the placemakers ” is substituted 
for the words “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” It was translated from the 
Hebrew and Greek and printed in 
English. During this year the Codex 
Bezae, or Cantabrigiensis (mention of 
which was made in Part I. of these 
papers) was discovered in the monas- 
tery of St. Irenaeus at Lyons. This 
uncial manuscript contains, on oppo- 
site pages, the Gospels, and the book 
of Acts in Greek and Latin. It was 
presented to the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1581 by Theodore Beza, who 
found it, during the French civil 
wars, in this monastery. In the manu- 
script the Gospels stand: Matthew, 
John, Luke and Mark, an order found 
also in some of the manuscripts of the 
old Latin versions. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Latin, at Paris, by 
Jacob Keruer. An edition of the New 
Testament was printed in Latin from 
the version of Martinez, a copy of 
which is in possession of Mr. Willis 


* Copyright, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 


Pine, of Ohio. An edition of the 
Bible was published at Lyons by Seb. 
Honore, and an edition of the New 
Testament passed through the press 
of Steelsius at Antwerp. A revised 
and corrected edition of Bruccioli’s 


version (1532) was printed in Italian, 


at Geneva, for the use of Protestants, 
but Walchius regards this as an en- 
tirely new version, The Bible, in 
Hebrew and German, was printed at 
Mantua by Kafvenaki. This old city 
is distinguished for its patronage of 
literature and art, and is second to but 
Founded by the 
Etruscans, 400 years before the build- 
ing of Rome, it is often mentioned, 
under its present name, by Roman 
On the decline of the Roman 
empire, it was pillaged by the Huns, 
afterwards taken by the Longobards, 
and still later annexed to the exarchate 
of Ravenna. Charlemagne gave it 
its first fortifications, and jn the 11th 
century it was held in common with 
Ferrara, Modena and Reggio, under 
the sway of the family of Canossa. 
In the beginning of the r2th century 
Mantua became independent, and so 
continued until it fell under the iron 
rule of Buonacolsi. In 1328 it found 
better masters in the Gonzagas, who, 
as Dukes of Mantua, governed with 


few in antiquity. 


writers. 
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great ability, and to the perfect satis- 
faction of the people. A duke of Man- 
tua opened the way for Kafvenaki to 
give to his subjects an edition of the 
Bible printed in their vernacular 
language, and this ruler distinguished 
himself more by the performance of 
this imperative duty than by the splen- 
dor of his court. 

Wiedmanstadius printed the New 
Testament in Syriac, at Vienna, and 
Diodatis published, in French, a trans- 
lation of his Italian version. An edi- 
tion of the New Testament made its 
appearance at Geneva, the same hav- 
ing passed through the press of Bar- 
bier and Courteau. 

1563. 

Another edition of the New Testa- 
ment in German was published at 
Antwerp, a copy of which is in the 
City Library at Ypres, Belgium. Mer- 
lin and Desboys printed at Paris, in 
French, an edition of the Bible. The 
“ Radzivil”’ Bible, in Polish, executed 
from the original text by an anony- 
mous translator, appeared at Bryesc, 
Poland, but it passed through only 
one. edition, for Prince Radzivil, at 
whose expense it had been translated 
and printed, died soon after its pub- 
lication. His son, who was a Roman 
Catholic, bought up all the copies 
and burned them. He may truly be 
called an ignoble son of a noble sire. 
Happily, the copy in the Reference 
Library at Manchester, England, es- 
caped the vigilant search of this hot- 
headed individual, whose zeal was not 
tempered with wisdom. 


An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in German at Antwerp, 
and at Lyons, Rovillian published an 
illustrated edition of the Bible. 

1564. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed at Antwerp by Plantin, 
another edition of Dietenberger’s 
Bible was published at Cologne, and 
Isidori Clarii’s second edition of the 
Bible was printed at Venice. Through 
the press of Gryphius, at Lyons, 
passed an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, and at the same place an edition 
of the Bible was published, in French, 
by Tornasius. An edition of the New 
Testament by Crispin, and one by 
Reuss, was printed in Greek and 
Latin. 
the former was done at Lyons, and 
the latter was printed at Basle. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was published at Lyons by Hylaire 
and Cloquemin, and the Bible of Rene 
Benoit was printed at Paris. Another 
edition of the Bible, bearing the name 
of the printers, passed through the 
press of Merlin and Desboys at Paris. 
In this eventful year died John Cal- 
vin, the greatest of all Protestant 
commentators, and to him the French 
language owes a debt like that which 
is due by the German language to 
Martin Luther. Calvin taught some 
things certainly that should not’be in 
the confession of the Presbyterian 
Church, but ‘the General Assembly 
which met at Saratoga in May, 1890, 
harmoniously considered this matter, 


The typographical work of 


and appointed a competent committee 
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to report on the subject of revision. 
Many persons expected that the As- 
sembly would be a scene of strife, but 
He who rules the hearts of His ser- 
vants disappointed the fears of its 
friends and the hopes of its enemies. 
The delegates favoring revision, who 
were in the majority, were forbearing 
and magnanimous, while those in the 
minority bowed gracefully to a move- 
ment which could not successfully be 
resisted. There is no fear of any 
division in the Presbyterian Church, 
and the chapter of amendments added 
to the form of government preserves 
the integrity and expounds the mean- 
ing of the Adopting Act beyond all 
possibility of future misunderstand- 
ing. It ratifies and confirms the pre- 
cedents of a century, and prevents 
hasty legislation in connection with 
our venerable confession of faith. 
1565. 

Beza, who reprinted, with fifty 
emendations, the third edition of 
Stephens’ New Testament, in Greek, 
had the advantage of possessing two 
valuable MSS. from which to intro- 
duce improvements in the text, 
viz., the Codex Bezae and the Codex 
Claromontanus. The latter is a Greek 
and Latin copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and derives its name from the fact 
that it was procured by Beza from 
Clermont, France. It belongs either 
to the seventh or eighth century. 
Several sheets were cut from it by 
some vandal early in the eighteenth 
century, but Lord Oxford subsequent- 
ly recovered them in England, and 


they were deposited in 1729 with the 
librarian of the Royal Library of 
Paris. In this reprint Beza had also 
for reference the Syriac version which 
had been published by Tremellius, 
and these critical MSS. were employed 
in the drawing-up of the polemical 
disquisitions which he inserted in the 
notes of his edition. Beza, a native 
of France, and a Protestant, sought 
refuge in Geneva against persecu- 
tion, and there his works were pub- 
lished. His several editions are ac- 
companied by the Latin Vulgate, and 
by a Latin version executed by him- 
self. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
ins Dutch by Arnold Birckman, and 
another in the same language by Nic. 
Biestkeno. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Greek, at Basle, by Hervagius, and 
a very handsome edition of the Bible, 
in Latin, was published at Antwerp 
by Plantin. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
in Latin, with full-page cuts in Reve- 
lation, was printed by Mayer, and 
the Psalms of David were published 
in English, at Edinburgh, by Robert 
Lekprevik. This is the earliest edi- 
tion of the Sternhold and Hopkins 
prepared for the Church of Scotland. 

A Psalter, in Armenian, was printed 
in Venice, by Abgar, and this is be- 
lieved to be the first portion of the 
Bible printed in this language. In 
the Seventeenth Century MSS. copies 
of the Armenian Scriptures had be- 
come so scarce that a council of Ar- 
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menian bishops assembled to consult 
on the best means of calling in the 
aid of printing. Application was first 
made to France for assistance to pro- 
cure a printed edition of their Scrip- 
tures, but meeting with a refusal, Us- 
can, Bishop of Erivan, proceeded to 
Rome, where he obtained the neces- 
sary aid, and in the same year other 
portions of the Scriptures were pub- 
lished there. Prior to the fifth cen- 
tury the Armenians seem to have had 
no alphabet of their own, but to have 
used the Persian, Greek, or Syrian 
characters in writing their language. 
About the beginning of that century, 
Miesrob, a learned Armenian, invented 
a set of characters adapted to the lan- 
guage of his nation, and tradition 
absurdly says that the form of these 
characters were revealed in a vision 
to him from heaven. This style of 
writing was adopted in Armenia by a 
royal edict, A. D. 406, and has since 
that time continued in use among the 
Armenians. Its elements consist 
of many signs belonging to, the 
alphabets previously used in writing 
Armenian, combined with other signs 
‘of more recent jinvention, This al- 
phabet had originally only thirty-six 
characters, but f and o being subse- 
quently added, increased the number 
to thirty-eight, of which thirty are 
consonants, and eight are vowels. 
Armenian, like the languages of Eu- 
rope, is written from left to right. 
The ancient Armenian language pos- 
sesses the treasure of an old and 
faithful version of Scripture, which, 
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on account of. its exactness and elo- 
quent simplicity has been called by 
La Croze, the “Queen of Versions.” 
There are two sources of information 
from which the early history of this 
valuable translation may be derived, 
one of which is an Armenian Biogra- 
phy of the Saints, preserved in the 
public library of Paris, and the other 
in the History of Armenia, by Moses 
Choronensis, printed with a Latin 
translation, at Cambridge, in 1736. 
From the combined testimony of 
these two sources it would appear 
that the origin of the Armenian ver- 
sion is nearly contemporaneous with 
the Armenian alphabet. Miesrob, 
after communicating his discovery to ~ 
King Uram Scavu, and to Isaac the 
patriarch of Armenia, traveled 
throughout the country in order to 
establish schools for disseminating in- 
struction in reading and writing, and 
on his return he found the patriarch 
engaged in the application of the 
newly invented characters to a trans- 
‘lation of the Scriptures from Syriac 
into Armenian. By the joint efforts 
of Miesrob and Isaac, a version of the 
entire Scriptures was effected, but it 
was executed from the Syriac because 
no Greek MSS. were then attainable 
in Armenia. Meruzan, a Persian 
general had. caused all the Greek 
books.to be burned, and the Persians 
had prohibited the use of any lan- 
guage for religious purposes among 
the Armenians, except the Syriac. At 
a meeting of the Council of Ephesus, 
in 431, Miesrob and Isaac sent two of 
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their pupils to that assembly to re- 
count the progress that had been 
made in the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the members of that coun- 
cil sent back the young men with a 
complete copy of the Septuagint 
Bible and the Greek New Testament 
for the use of the translators. On re- 
ceiving this welcome gift, Isaac and 
Miesrob, who had already produced 
two different translations from the 
Syriac, proceeded to the formation of 
an Armenian version. Finding them- 
selves impeded by their imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the Greek language, 
they sent some of their students to 
Alexandria to study that language. 
On the return of these students from 
the Alexandrian Greek 
learning and literature, the work of 
translation was recommenced from 
the Greek, and when the version was 
completed it was modified by Isaac 


school of 


according to the Syriac. 


An edition of the Bible was 


printed in Greek and Latin, at Ge- 


neva, by Stephens. 
1566. 

The Codex Vaticanus, a fourth cen- 
tury MSS. is known to have been 
copied in Mexico, by Pedro de los 
Rios, during this year. Some feeble 
efforts were made at an early period 
to bestow on Mexicans a portion of 
the Word of God in their own lan- 
guage, and about this time fragments 
of the Epistles and Gospels were 
translated into Mexican, by Rodri- 
guez and Diadacus de S. Maria. ‘The 
people of this country, even at the 
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brightest period of their history, seem 
not to have possessed the art of writ- 
ing, unless a rude kind of picture writ- 
ing, consisting of figures of animals, be 
worthy of that name. Alphabetical 
characters they had none, but since 
the Spanish conquest the Roman let- 
ters, and the Spanish system of ortho- 
graphy, have been adopted in writing 
this language. It is true, however, 
that many monuments of architectu- 
ral skill remain to prove that at one 
period the Mexicans had attained to 
a high degree of civilization, and had 
made considerable progress in the 
cultivation of both useful and orna- 
mental art; yet, whatever may have 
been their advance in the arts of life, 
it is certain that the light which can 
only come from above, was not vouch- 
safed to this race. It is a_ well 
known fact in history that the Mexi- 
cans offered human victims, and 
even their own children, to their im- 
aginary deities, but such revolting 
practices long ago fell into disuse, 
while apathetic indolence and super- 
stition continue to prevail. A large 
proportion of the population of the 
people of Mexico to-day, have merely 
exchanged their ancient idolatrous 
rites for the shows and mummeries of 
the Romish Church, and they are 
still in blind subjection to their su- 


periors. 
An edition of the New Testament 


was printed in Greek, by Freschover, 
at Zurich, and an edition of the Bible 
was published at Geneva by Bonne- 
fry. Rovillius printed another edition 
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of his Bible at Lyons, and another 


edition passed through the press of © 


Malermi, at Venice. Rene Benoist, at 
Paris, published an edition in French; 
and at Lyons, four separate editions 
were printed by Ravot, Honore, Du- 
rant, and Vincentius. 

An edition of the Old Testament 
was printed in Hebrew and Dutch, at 
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Antwerp, by Plantin, a copy of which 
is preserved in the Bibliotheque de la 
Rochelle. 

In this year the Genevan version 
was reprinted in Hebrew. A copy is 
at the public library of Manchester, 
England. 

Cuar.es W. DarLInG. 


(To be Continued.) 
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JAMES MATTHIAS BUCKLEY. 


HuMAN energy, composed of will 
power and physical strength, is a 
force that usually secures great 
achievements. When it is found in 
a man, otherwise well-balanced, he 
is generally found successful in what- 
ever vocation of iife he engages. It 
is a restless gift of nature which in- 
spires activity, and when properly di- 
rected, carries forward plans and pur- 
poses, and secures the desired results. 
A man without energy is like an 
engine without steam. The tal- 
ents of men are as varied as 
are the fields of their employment; 
and when a boy or young man can 
discern his gifts and will apply his 
energy in the direction they point, he 
is generally sure of success. 

An illustration of this type of aman 
is found in James Matthias Buckley: 
He inherited energy from his sturdy 
Irish and Welsh ancestry ; his pater- 


nal grandfather, Moses Buckley, being 
a native of the north of Ireland,though 
not a Celt, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica about 1770, and settled in Chewan 
county, North Carolina, where he en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising, 
having brought some blooded horses 
with him from Ireland. Here he 
reared a family of four children, of 
whom Bartimous, born in 1803, was 
the third, and the father of James 
Matthias. About 1811, the grand- 
father, Moses Buckley, freed his slaves 
in North Carolina, except old “ Sam- 
bo,” who refused to leave the family, 
and started for the territory of Ohio, 
by wagon, through Tennesee and 
Kentucky. While enroute through 
Tennesee he was taken sick and 
died inthat Sate. It then devolved 
upon the two eldest sons, James and 
Bartimous, to take the family to its 


‘destination, locating in Butler Coun- 
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ty, Ohio. Here, about 1825, Barti- 
mous was married to Miss Deborah 
Ann Johnson, a native of Kentucky, 
whose mother was a Llewellyn, and 
a relative of Llewellyn who, with 
Nash, founded the city of Nashville, 
Tenn., and also a descendant of the 
clan Llewellyn of Wales. 

After the marriage of Bartimous 
Buckley, he located in Eaton, Preble 
county, Oliio, where his son, James 
M:,was born, March 2, 1833. He then 
successfully engaged in the tanning 
business and general merchandising, 
until the financial crisis of 1837, when 
he, with many others, failed. In 1840 
he moved to Indiana, when James M. 
was seven years old, and there died 
in 1860, aged fifty-seven years. The 
widow and mother is still living near 
Lafayette, Indiana; aged eighty-two 
years. 

From school age until fifteen years 
old, James M. attended the common 
school, after which he attended a two 
years’ course in the Delaware, Indi- 
ana, Academy. Thus, at the age of 
seventeen years, the end of his school 
days, having acquired a fair educa- 
tion, he decided to look out for him- 
self. His first employment was that 
of check clerk of a railroad contractor 
on the Lafayette & Indianapolis road, 
through which he earned his first 
money. This employment fixed his 
purpose to pursue railroading as a vo- 
cation, and at the age of nineteen 
years, in 1852, then a stout, energetic 
young man, he engaged in railroad 
construction, and remained in con- 


tinuous railroad service in the vari- 
ous departments thereof, including 
construction,transportation and main- 
tainance, in alltheir branches. After 
he had thus been in service for some 
time, in order that he might become 
more efficient therein, he took a course 
of private instruction in engineering, 
construction, and bridge building, 
and thus gaired a fair knowledge of 
these branches, which aided him in 
future operations. 

In 1868 Mr. Buckley took a position 
as roadmaster of the Missouri Pacific 
road, in which he remained until 
1869, when he changed to the North 
Missouri road, in the same position. 
In 1870 he entered the service of the 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Road, and of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Galveston road, with which 
he remained for eleven years, as gen- 
eral roadmaster, and for the last three 
years thereof as superintendent of 
bridges and buildings. 

In March, 1881, Mr. Buckley came 
to Portland, Oregon, and took the 
position of superintendent of the 
railway division of the Oregon Rail- 
way & Navigation Company; and 
August rst, the same year, was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the same road. Here Mr. Buckley 
remained in efficient and acceptable 
service until January rst, 1883, when 
he was invited to accept the position 
of assistant general manager of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, having 
charge of the western division there- 
of, extending from Helena to Taco- 
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ma and Portland, with headquarters 
at Tacoma. He remained in this re- 
sponsible position, in which he dis- 
played superior executive ability and 
great energy, until February, 1889, 
when he resigned to accept the position 
of general superintendent and superin- 
tendent of the construction of the 
Spokane Falls & Northern Railroad, 
for one hundred miles to Colville, 
which he successfully completed in 
about seven months, April rst, 1890, 
when he retired therefrom, his large 
private interests demanding his entire 
attention. ‘Thus Mr. Buckley closed 
a successful and profitable railroad ca- 
reer of thirty-eight years. 

The period of Mr. Buckley’s man- 
agement of the western division of the 
Northern Pacific road was an import- 
ant and difficult one, because it in- 
cluded the Rocky and the Cascade 
mountain sections, the latter of which 
was constructed—including the fa- 
mous “ Switchback,” containing sev- 
en miles of track rising and descend- 
ing around and over the mountains 
ata grade of three hundred feet to 
the mile, to reach the points which 
the tunnel reached in less than two 
miles—during his management, requi- 
ring mature judgment, executive 
skill, and great caution in the opera- 
tion of this wonderful and dangerous 
piece of trackage over a wild, broken, 
and high mountain range, and con- 
stant vigilance to keep the cuts and 
tracks free from snow with steam- 
plows and other means the following 
winter, and the tracks, high and per- 


ilous bridges and trestle work, in re- 
pair. During the eleven months that 
the switchback was used prior to and 
pending thecompletion of the great 
Cascade tunnel, there was nota single 
accident or injury. Most of the var- 
ious improvements that have been 
and are being made at this end of 
this great railroad line, were suggest- 
ed and inaugurated by Mr. Buckley. 
He first suggested the construction 
of the switchback,through correspond- 
ence, to C. B. Wright, as a means of 
securing the vast grain shipments 
from East of the Cascade range to 
Tacoma, instead of to, and by way of 
Portland, which gave the former city 
the advantage of a year’s shipments 
before the completion of the tunnel, 
which it realized. He also urged the 
laying of tracks to, and the improve- 
ments at Old Town. He was instru- 
mental in starting the construction 
of the permanent “ Headquarters 
Building ” for the company at Taco- 
ma, and also instigated the widening 
of North Pacific avenue by sluicing 
the west bluff therealong, and filling 
in the bay below, and other jmprove- 
ments, all in the interest of Tacoma. 

Mr. Buckley has received marks of 
distinction, and held various official 
positions of responsibility and trust. 
During the war he was connected with 
the operation of a railroad in Indi- 
ana, controlled by the government in 
the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies, and was the moving spirit in, 
and aided the formation of, a militia 
company in Indiana, to guard the 
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state against invasion, and was by 
Governor Morton commissioned a 
lieutenant thereof, and also organized 
and was chosen president of the first 
Union club ever organized in south- 
ern Indiana. Thougha Democrat in 
political faith; he was squarely for 
the Union. In 1876 he was chosen a 
member of the City Council of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, for two vears, and 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Public Improvements, anda member 
of other important committees. 
While connected with the general 
management of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, Mr. Buckley was a director 
and vice-president of the Spokane & 
Idaho, the Spokane & Palouse, 


the Central Washington, the Cle- 
alum, the Northern Pacific & Cas- 
cade, the Northern Pacific & Puget 
Sound, and of the Cascade Mountains 


railroad companies. He was also 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Northern Pacific Coal Com- 
pany. He, with others, urged the or- 
ganization, of the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce, and was chairman of 
the meeting at which it was organ- 
ized, and was the first vice-president 
for the first four years, and is still a 
member thereof. Mr. Buckley was 
nominated to the State Legislature 
by the Democrats of Spokane county 
in 1890. 

The town of “Buckley,” on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in 
Pierce county, forty-five miles from 
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Tacoma, was named in honor of Mr 
Buckley, while assistant general man 
ager of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. He was made a Freemason at 
Evansville, Indiana, in 1856, and has 
advanced through the consecutive de- 
grees thereof to Knight Templar in 
York rite, and the _ thirty-third 
degree, Scottish rite. 

Mr. Buckley was married Novem- 
ber 29, 1854, at Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, to Miss Anna Christina Keeran. 
Of this marriage there are three liv- 
ing children, of whom Clara, the eld- 
est, is married to George R. Klinck, 
of Lyons, New York, who now resides 
at Spokane Falls; James Edward, a 
single son, who resides at Tacoma, 
Jeanne M., asingle daughter, residing 
at home. 

Mr. Buckley’s present residence is 
in Spokane Falls, but nearly all his 
large real estate interests are in and 
about Tacoma, where most of his 
time, since his retirement from rail- 
road service, is occupied. Real es- 
tate, mining properties, and specula- 
tion now engage his attention. 

Thus has been the career and suc- 
cess of a man of purpose and 
energy, who started in life with- 
out means; who saved his earnings, 
and his accumulations and invest- 
ments to-day have secured him large 
wealth, and he is only ashort way on 
the shady side of life. 

CHARLES W. Hopart. 
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JAMES MARTIN ASHTON, 


FIFTEEN or twenty years ago, when 
the territorial wilds of the west were 
still ranged by merciless red scalp- 
hunters, there was thrilling excitement 
in alife on the broad plains extending 
from Colorado to the Mexican line, and 
the white man who dared the dangers 
of that Indian-infested country, 
whether as prospector or stock-driver, 
pretty much carried his life on his 
sleeve. Strange as it may seem to 
some, it is often just such an existence 
that bears attraction to the bold and 
adventurous spirit of boyhood, and 


that charms young men to take sen- 
sational risks with the broncho and 


the lariat. Still stranger may appear 
the fact that, among the sentinels of 
the plains was represented some of 
the best blood in the land, and at the 
present day many of the most promi- 
nent and substantial men on the Pa- 
cific coast have just such romantic 
chapters in their unwritten histories, 
as one may conceive in the experien- 
ces of a cowboy. 

Distinguished for his sterling abili- 
ties, and standing foremost among 
the members of the legal profession 
in the city of his new home, Tacoma, 
Wash.—genial, whole-souled man, 
brilliant orator, popular citizen—is 
James Martin Ashton, who takes spec- 
ial delight in reverting to his cowboy 
days upon the plains. 

-4 


Young Ashton is the son of Joseph 
Ashton, a dry goods merchant in Bell- 
ville, Canada. In that town he was 
born, August 28, 1859, and is conse- 
quently ineligible to the Presidency. 
His father was English born, and his 
mother, Nancy Winn Ashton, was of 
Anglo-Irish extraction. He was de- 
prived of the care of both father and 
mother by the Great Destroyer while 
at the age of two years. The scion of 
such a stock, however, was predes- 
tined to make an exceptionally good 
American citizen, and was willing to 
battle with life alone. His boyhood 
was passed under the supervision of a 
guardian at a private school in Bell- 
ville, when he was sent to the com- 
mon school, and then as a youth, he 
entered the Albert University in Bell- 
ville, where he displayed remarkable 
precocity, and won the praise of his 
tutors. His associates were many 
of them young law students. He 
formed a high opinion of the profes- 
sion and a desire to acquire the same. 
To this end he attended University 
College, Toronto, to perfect himself 
in arts, and his law studies were to be 
completed at Osgood Hall, Toronto. 
Prior to this, however, he made seve- 
ral trips to Uncle Sam’s domain and 
became fond of western life; conse- 
quently reading of the law was a dry 
task. So,imbued with that spirit of 
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adventure before alluded to, the sub- 
ject of our sketch suddenly resolved 
to join the festive cowboys, those 
bronco-mounted kings of the prairie, 
and revel in the possession of broad 
sombrero, gleaming pistol-belt, and 
top-boots with bowie-knife sheaths 
in the side. 

Blackstone, Kent and Coke were 
all well enough for the time-server to 
pore over, but Ashton had an inkling 
of an idea that “time was made for 
slaves,” and he longed to court the 
freedom of the untrammeled west, 
and live in very scorn of the book- 
worm life of the rack-brained student. 

It was at the close of his sophomore 
year at college that young Ashton ran 
away and became a cowboy. For two 
years he followed the career, became 
a superb horseman, an expert pistol- 
shot; but “roughing it” lost its 
charms at last, and no sooner was 
the cowboy attraction exhausted than 
he concluded that there were goals 
more worthy of his aspirations, and 
became ambitious to complete the 
course planned in youth. Then, like 
the scriptural prodigal son, he re- 
turned—not to the parental roof, as 
he had none—but to his a/ma mater, 
and was soon reconciled to the law. 

Graduating at Osgood Hall, he 
afterwards studied a short time at 
Chicago, Ill, and at Denver, Colo- 
rado, and in November, 1882, located 
in Tacoma. The year previous he 
had been admitted to United States 
citizenship at the age of twenty-two. 

From the time of his advent in 
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Tacoma he practiced law constantly, 
and was kept continuously busy. In 
the past eight years he has been con- 
nected with the leading cases of his 
city, and many throughout the State. 
Three years ago he was retained by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany as one of its counsel for Wash- 
ington and Idaho, and still holds that 
important position. Not only has he 
achieved an enviable reputation as a 
lawyer, but his energies have been 
exercised in ways that render him 
prominent in the financial and busi- 
ness affairs of Tacoma. In that city, 
as well as throughout the State, he 
is connected with many of the strong- 
est corporations, and his influence is 
recognized and appreciated far and 
near. 

Together with his other distinctions, 
Mr. Ashton is captain of the Tacoma 
City Troop of the Washington Na- 
tional Guard, and reaps intense en- 
joyment and recreation from com- 
manding the cavalry. It apparently 
takes him back somewhat to horse 
saddles and the round-ups in which 
he reveled during the frivolous days 
of his youth. 

Capt. Ashton is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, viz.: Tacoma 
Lodge, No. 22, F. and A. M.; Tacoma 
Chapter, No. 4, A. M., and Ivanhoe 
Commandery, No. 4, Knights Tem- 
plar. In religion he adheres to the 
Episcopalian creed of his parents, 
while in politics he is a Republican 
true blue. 

The cowboy of fifteen years ago is 
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now far advanced on the road to fame 
and fortune in the first of profes- 
sions, and his latter career is a liv- 
ing lesson of what grip and grit can 
do when piloted by intellect. 

Captain Ashton is unmarried. He 
is a favorite in social circles, and his 
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friends are myriad. Thus far he has 
kept studiously aloof from public life, 
yet, although it is not ours to presage 
what the future may develop, his 
career is open to the highest possibili- 
ties of the Evergreen State. 

' WILL L. VIsscHER. 


PAUL SCHULZE. 


THE advantages and possibilities of 
this country are not, under its system 
of free government by the people, 
open to American-born exclusively, 
‘but to all nationalities who seek its 
citizenship. No nation in the world 
has broader, more prolific and definite 


fields for every class of human activity 
than the United States; and all it re- 
quires to realize these advantages is 
the cultivation of the gifts of nature 
in the direction that taste or oppor- 
tunity suggest. There is no appren- 
ticeship or government exaction re- 
quired before anyone, wherever born 
and schooled, can enter any pursuit 
upon his own account or that of others 
in this country with success awaiting 
him, provided he has the gifts and 
capacity therefor equal to the under- 
taking. These, with the concentra- 
tion of perseverance, faithful methods 
and high aims therewith, are the re- 
quisites essential to secure success in 
the pursuits of life. 

This is shown in the career of Paul 
Schulze, a native of Schulzendorf, 
kingdom of Prussia, German empire, 


who was born in 1848. He received 
a collegiate and university education 
in different institutions of his native 
country, and at the age of twenty 
years, imbued with a desire for a new 
field in which to exercise his business 
energies, emigrated to the United 
States, and landed at San Francisco 
in November, 1868, where he engaged 
in various pursuits until November, 
1871, when he came to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and entered the service of the 
Oregon & California Railroad Com- 
pany in its Land Department, and 
thus remained until 1873, when he 
went to Germany in the interest of 
this railroad company, where he met 
Henry Villard, a member of the com- 
mittee of German bondholders there: 
of.. Having accomplished the purpose 
of his visit, he soon returned to Ore- 
gon, with Mr. Villard, and was by him 
appointed land agent of the company 
which he had for over three years 
served in a subordinate capacity, 
which office he filled until April, 
1884. Meantime, Mr. Schulze became 
identified with Mr. Villard in other 
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enterprises, and by him was appointed 
general land agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in August, 1882, 
which position he continues to hold. 
On the rst of July, 1887, his office was 
moved from Portland, where it had 
been from _ its organization, to 
Tacoma. 

Since 1887 Mr. Schulze has become 
largely identified with the develop- 
ment and growth of Tacoma in par- 
ticular, and of the development of 


Washington and the Pacific North- - 


west in general. Among the enter- 


prises with which he is connected are 
the Tacoma Railway & Motor Com- 
pany, of which he is a large stock- 
holder and president, and which cor- 


poration controls the street railroad 
system of that city; the Northern 
Pacific & Yakima Irrigation Company, 


of which he is president, and which is 
constructing a large irrigation canal 
in the Yakima valley; is vice-presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company, and director or trustee 
of a number of other financial or rail- 
road corporations. 

Thus it will be observed that Mr. 
Schulze has been energetic and suc- 
cessful in his efforts in business. He 
is quick and positive in his convic- 
tions and methods, and grasps what- 
ever he undertakes with nervous 
energy. Though but forty-two years 
old, he has achieved greater success 
through his persevering industry and 
cultivated business methods than 
many who had greater advantages in 
the outset than he. 


CHARLES W. HopBart. 














Dr. Epwin M. HALE comes of old 
England, New England, and Puritan 
stock. His American ancestor emi- 
grated to this country “with all his 
estates” about the year 1837, from 
Hertfordshire, England, bearing let- 
ters to Governor Winthrop, by whose 
subsequent advice he settled at New- 
buryport, Mass. Two houses are 
claimed for him in England, both 
are still standing, and both until re- 
cently in the hands of proprietors 
bearing the name of Hale. The 
house on the banks of the Parker 
river, at Newburyport, Mass., built by 
Thomas Hale, in 1661, is also in ex- 
istence. The descendants of this 
Thomas lived for several generations 
in or near Newbury, and indeed, that 
region knows them still and not few 
in number; but one branch of the 
parent tree reached over into New 
Hampshire where they were found at 
the time of the revolution—“ a house 
divided against itself” on the ques- 
tion of loyalty to the crown. While 


one brother saillied forth to comfort 
the royalists, a younger one named 
David enlisted in the forces of the 
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Americans, serving eight months in 
the vicinity of Boston, and standing 
as sentinel on Bunker Hill. The doc- 
tor treasures an old leather wallet 
bought at Haverill, by his grand- 
father, David, on the way to the scene 
of action, and probably worn upon 
his person during that memorable 
battle. The purchaser of the wallet 
became, in due time, the father of 
fourteen children, the sixth of whom 
was Syene, father of Dr. Edwin M. 
Hale. Another was the Hon. Salma 
Hale, uf Keene, N. H., at one time 
United States Senator from that 


- State, and a trustee of Dartmouth 


College. Still another named David, 
was the husband of the lady so well 
known to earlier American Kterature, 
as Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book. 

Syene Hale was graduated from the 
medical department of Dartmouth 
College, and began the practice of 
medicine in the village of Newport, 
N. H., where he married a daughter 
of Hon. Moses Dow. Here in 1829, 
the son Edwin was born. After ex- 
periencing for about ten years the 
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usual hard work and poor pay of the 
average country practitioner, Dr. S. 
Hale at last determined to better his 
condition and “go west.” He hada 
sister‘living in Newark, O., to whom 
he decided to follow to the country 
that was considered at that time the 

Ultima Thule, and was pictured to the 
people of the barren New England 
mountains as a veritable El Dorado. 

“I well remember,” says Dr. E. M. 

Hale, “the serious family consulta- 
tions on the dangers of the long jour- 
ney by land and water to Ohio. I 
remember the packing of the house- 
hold goods, the stage journey to the 
Connecticut river and across the 
State of Vermont, until we reached 
the Hudson river, at Troy, where we 
took passage on an ordinary passen- 
ger and freight boat through the 
Erie canal. I was much interested 
in the journey across the great State 
of New York, in the various cities 
_and villages we passed, and remem- 
ber how we envied the passengers on 
the ‘fast packets’ which rushed by 
us every now and then.” 

- Arriving in Buffalo they took one 
of the best steamers, a side-wheeler— 
but a steamer which nowadays would 
be called a “tub.” After a stormy 
voyage which lasted several days, 
they reached Cleveland, then a small 
city. Dr. S. Hale was fond of telling 
that on a previous visit to Cleveland, 
several years before this, he was 
offered the corner lot where the Wed- 
dell House was built, for $100, if he 
would remain and open an office 
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there. Years after when Cleveland 


had become a handsome city, Dr. E. 
M. Hale boarded at the Weddell 
attending medical 


House, _ while 
lectures. 

Dr. S. Hale took passage with 
his family on another boat on the 
Ohio and Erie canal, then the great 
artery of travel between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio river. In due time 
they reached the pretty little city of 
Newark, but instead of settling here, 
Dr. S. Hale decided, contrary to the 
advice of his friends, to make his 
home in the village of Fredonia, 
twelve miles distant. Here he lived 
and practiced medicine until 1853, 
when he removed to Hudson, Mich., 
then again to Adrian, and finally a 
few years before his death, to Oak 
Park, IIl., a suburb of Chicago. 

In Fredonia, Dr. Edwin and his 
brother Parker had no more advan- 
tages than most country boys. They 
attended the common schools and 
“Select Grammar School,” as it was 
called. The college town of Gran- 
ville was only five miles away, but 
they were debarred the advantages of 
a classical education for want of suffi- 
cient pecuniary means, which in after 
life they both deeply regretted. The 
education of Edwin M., was to a great 
extent self-acquired. His mother 
was a woman of literary tastes and a 
poet of no mean ability. To her en- 
couragement and assistance much 
was due, as well as to an extensive 
reading of all the books he could find 
in the village and country round 
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about. At the age of fifteen he be- 
came discontented with life in so 
small a village and went to Newark, 
where he entered the printing office 
of the chief newspaper, learned the 
practical duties of a printer, and be- 
came in time an assistant editor. 
Owing to political events he ‘once oc- 
cupied the position of deputy re- 
corder of deeds and also of deputy 
Postmaster. While engaged with the 
duties of the latter, he had an attack 
of pneumonia, and having a great re- 
pugnance to the allopathic practice 
of the day, he called in Dr. A. O. 
Blair, the pioneer homeopathist of 
that town. His experience of the 
benign and successful use of the mild 
- remedies in the hands of that skillful 


practitioner, converted him to the | 
new method, and he resolved to study 


the system of Hahnemann. He 
visited his father and frankly stated 
his intention, but was met with a 
stern and scornful opposition. Those 
who are now young in the practice of 
homeopathy cannot conceive of the 
bitterness of the medical profession 
and the laity of those times to the fol- 
lowers of the new school. They 
looked upon these latter as the lowest 
of quacks, far below even the Thomp- 
sonians—“ steam doctors” or “ bo- 
tanic physicians.” 

His father was not only angry but 
humiliated, that his son should join 
the ranks of this despised medical 
sect. The act required considerable 
courage, but having resolved upon 
his course, Dr. Edwin immediately 


entered the' office of Dr. Blair as a 
pupil. For two years he studied un- 
der great difficulties, for, having no 
assistance. from his irate father—his 
mother was now dead—he had to de- 
vote half of every day to various 
other pursuits in order to pay his 
way; but he finally succeeded in gain- 
ing entrance to the Cleveland Homeo- 
pathic College, then opening its first 
session. Here he made his mark 
among students, some of whom are 
still living and have attained high po- 
sitions. At the end of the session he 
was solicited by Dr. Sill, of Michigan, 
to take his practice in the small vil- 
lage of Jonesville, which he did with 
a brave heart and a very light purse. 

Dr. E. M. Hale was one of the ten 
or twelve pioneers of homeopathy in 
Michigan. His colleagues were Dr. 
John Ellis, Dr. S. B. Thayer, and Dr. 
Hastings, of Detroit; Dr. Knapp, of 
Adrian; Dr. Walker, of Pontiac; Dr. 
Jewett, of Lyons; Dr. Baldwin, of 
Jackson; Dr. Woodruff, of Ann Ar- 
ber; and Drs. Sill, Cowles, Sabin and 
a few others, whose residences are 
forgotten. In 1855, the celebrated 
writer and translator, Dr. C. J. Hem- 
pel, came from Philadelphia to Grand 
Rapids, followed by others who have 
since become prominent. In that 
year began a long struggle for a Ho- 
méopathic Department in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which was 
continued with unflagging energy 
for more than ten years, and finally 
ended in success. Dr. E. M. Hale, 
was foremost in the fight while he 
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lived in Michigan, and_ was offered 
the chair of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics in the new department 
after his removal to Chicago, which, 
however, he was obliged to decline as 
he then occupied the same chair in 
Hahnemann College. The establish- 
ment of the Homeopathic Depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, 
was a precedent which was of inesti- 
mable value to the homeopathic sys- 
tem of practice. 

In 1855, the Michigan Southern 
road entered Chicago, and Dr. Hale 
took the opportunity to visit that city, 
and was profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that it was soon to be- 
come the greatest of all American 
cities. He stopped at the old Sher- 
man House, then a small brick build- 
ing, from the roof of which he over- 
looked the embryo metropolis, which 
at the time hardly reached to Twelfth 
street on the south, Halsted street on 
the west and Chicago avenue on the 
north. The desire which awoke with- 
in him to become a citizen of this 
growing community was destined to 
be realized in a very short time. 

He had already begun upon a life 
of literary work in a direction which 
had long occupied his thoughts. A 
survey of the condition of homeo- 
pathy at that time will enable us to 
see what gave rise to that work. 
There were but two colleges in the 
United States teaching the homeo- 
pathic system; the only text books 
were Hahnemann’s “ Materia Medi- 


ca,” “Chronic Diseases,” Jahr’s 


Hand-book and Hull’s “ Jahr’s Re- 
pertory,”’ none on Practice, except 
Herring’s “Domestic Physician;” 
none on Diseases of Women or Ob- 
stetrics, or on Surgery. Dr. Hale, 
even in his student days, had always 
manifested a strong predilection for 
the study of materia medica. He 
found that Hahnemann’s “ Materia 
Medica” contained none but old 
world drugs, while the vast flora of 
North America had no place in it. A 
few American physicians, notably Her- 
ring, Gray, Jeanes, Bute, Douglas and 
Hill had partially investigated podo- 
phyllum, lobelia, kalmia, sanguinaria 
and perhaps a few others. Their in- 
vestigations were published in a small 
volume in Philadelphia. This little 
work, though containing only a few 
provings, was a source of great inter- 
est to him, but he found in King’s 
Dispensatory and Tully’s Materia 
Medica a vast field of suggestive re- 
search, which he determined to ex- 
plore for himself, and thus enlarge 
the materia medica of his own school 
and increase the resources of its 
therapeutics. He believed then, as 
he believes now, that when the clini- 
cal and empirical experience relating 
to the use of unproven drugs is criti- 
cally examined, it will be found that 
nearly all the specific curative virtues 
are due to their action according to 
the therapeutic law of Similia Similt- 
bus Curantur. He, therefore, pub- 
lished studies of the . physiological 
and therapeutic action of indigenous 
drugs in proof of this theory. But 
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the majority of his school at the time 
clung to the dogma that all drugs 
must be “proved” on the human 
body before they could be adminis- 
tered to the sick. This belief led 
many physicians to oppose Dr. Hale’s 
theory and belittle his investigations. 
In reply, he offered to accept the tes- 
timony of provings and compare them 
with the clinical results which had 
been gained by all schools in the em- 
pirical use of such drugs. He called 
to his aid his colleagues all over the 
United States and England, and was 
generously supported by many noble 
and great minded men, such as Doug- 
las, of Milwaukee; Ellis and Drake, 
of Detroit; Lippe, Hering, and 
others, of Philadelphia; Dunham, Jos- 


lin, Wells and Marcy, of New York; . 
Pulte, of Cincinnati; Franklin and 
Comstock, of St. Louis, and Hol- 


combe, of New Orleans. At that 
time Dr. Lodge, of Detroit, was pub- 
lishing a small monthly medical jour- 
nal called the “ Homeopathic Observer.” 
Dr. Hale sent some of his papers on 
materia medica to that journal, and 
they met with so much favor that the 
editor proposed to Dr. Hale that he 
contribute to each number a paper on 
some indigenous drug. A series of 
papers on gelsemium, containing 
provings by Drs. J. S. Douglas, B. L. 
Hill, J. C. Morgan and others, as well 
as his own, together with all the 
toxic, physiological and therapeutic 
experiences he could find, was repub- 
lished in a book, entitled “A Mono- 
graph on Gelsemium Sempervirens.” 
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This had an extensive sale, not only 
in his own school, but in the eclectic 
and allopathic also, and was favor- 
ably mentioned in the medical jour- 
nals of that day (1860), About that 
time the editor-in-chief of the North 
American Journal of Homeopathy, of 
New York, solicited Dr.-Hale to: ac- 
cept a position on the editorial staff, 
the most prominent members of 
which were Drs. Marcy, Peters, Met- 
calf, Hunt and Holcombe. Dr. Hale 
accepted the offer, and occupied the 
position for many years. Notwith- 
standing the opposition to his views 
in certain ultra-conservative quarters, 
the best men in his school, with a gen- 
erosity and fraternal feeling and a 
love of true science which is at all 
times admirable, assisted him nobly, 
and urged him to further investiga- 
tion of the immense possibilities of 
our indigenous flora, and also.of new 
chemicals and other agents in the 
mineral kingdom, with the result that 
in 1860 he began the publication of 
the first edition of his “ New Reme- 
dies,” in monthly parts, under Dr. A. 
E. Lodge, of Detroit. After two years 
this work was given to the profession 
in one octavo volume of about 600 
pages, containing all that was known 
of- the phvsiological, toxic and thera- 
peutic action of fifty drugs, nearly all 
indigenous to this country. This vol- 
ume had a wide circulation in the 
United States and England, and was 
translated into German by Buchner, 
of Munich, and also into French, Span- 
ish and Italian, besides being pub- 
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lished in part by various continental 
journals. 

At this period his brother, Parker 
H. Hale, entered his office as a stu- 
dent, graduated at the Cleveland 
Homeopathic College, and then be- 
came his associate for two years until 
he removed to Hudson, Michigan, 
where he was joined by his father, 
who had now embraced the system of 
Hahnemann, which he once so bit- 
‘ terly opposed. Now, also, Dr. E. M. 
Hale found the opportunity to realize 
his long-cherished dream of becoming 
a citizen of Chicago. The faculty of 
Hahnemann College, noting the grow- 
ing fame of the author of “New 
Remedies,” and his labors for the ad- 
vancement of his school, offered him 
the chair of materia medica and thera- 
peutics in that institution. He ac- 
cepted this, and removed to Chicago 
to enter upon his duties. He formed 
an association in practice with the late 
Prof. A. E. Small, which lasted five 
years, when it was dissolved for the 
sake of an association with his 
brother Parker, who had followed 
him to Chicago; and this lasted until 
the great fire of 1871. 

Dr. P. H. Hale was not a writer, 
but he was a skilful prescriber of all 
the new drugs, and greatly aided his 
brother by his clinical experience 
with them. Dr. P. H. Hale died in 
1880, after a life full of good deeds, 
leaving hosts of admirers and devoted 
friends to mourn and regret his loss. 

During eighteen years’ occupancy 
of the chair of materia medica, Dr. E. 


M. Hale’s pen was busy upon many 
medical topics. ‘“ New Remedies ” 
passed through five editions, each 
more voluminous than the others. 
Owing to some cardiac symptoms ob- 
served in his own person, Dr. Hale’s 
mind was directed towards that sub- 
ject, and, in addition to his lectures 
on materia medica, he gave two 
courses of lectures on the Diseases of 
the Heart, which were published in 
1871 by Boericke and Tafel, of New 
York, and have now reached the third 
edition. The last edition (1889) con- 
tained all the latest investigations in 
cardiac pathology and therapeutics, 
a materia medica of all the new car- 
diac medicaments, and a copious re- 
pertory of heart symptoms. The 
second edition was translated into 
Spanish by Dr. Juan Mana, of Barce- 
lona. Dr. Hale also wrote a small 
popular treatise, entitled “The Heart, 
and How to Take Care of It.” He 
has been indeed a voluminous writer, 
as well as an associate editor of many 
medical journals. Hardly an issue 
of any journal but contains original 
articles from his pen, and many of 
these are widely copied by the Euro- 
pean medical journals. A treatise on 
“The Therapeutics of Sterility,” writ- 
ten in 1869, was so well received that 
a second edition was immediately 
called for, and this was enlarged and 
reissued under the title of “ Diseases 
of Women,” though treating especially 
of the cause and treatment of diseases 


leading to sterility and distochia. 


This edition is still largely in demand, 
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notwithstanding later and more ex- 
tensive works on the same subject by 
other authors. In this connection it 
may be recorded that Dr. Hale is the 
inventor of an “expanding specu- 
lum,” which is very extensively used 
by gynecologists, and a “short ob- 
stetric forceps,” with peculiar pistol- 
Shaped handles, which. is very popu- 
lar among obstetricians of all schools. 
The “ Diseases of Women ” was also 
translated into Spanish by Dr. Mana, 
of Barcelona. Both works are widely 
known in Spanish-speaking countries, 
and the author has received the atten- 
tion of being elected Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Homeopathic National 
Institute of the United States of 
Columbia. 


In 1876, Dr. Hale paid a visit to 
England and the Continent, every- 
where meeting with the most cordial 
reception from the physicians of his 


school. In the same year he reluc- 
tantly severed his connection with 
the Hahnemann College, with whose 
faculty he had sustained long and 
agreeble relations. It seems to bea 
singular fatality of most college fac- 
ulties that there will arise in them, 
sooner or later, disagreements which 
ripen to a positive hatred that can- 
not be quelled. This happened to 
the Faculty of Hahnemann, but Dr. 
Hale took an entirely neutral position 
until the final rupture. Then, finding 
that all hut three of the Faculty had 
decided to withdraw and organize a 
new college,.and that one of the three 
who remained had always been hos- 


tile to him, he had no alternative but 
to go with the majority. This oc- 
curred just before his departure for 
Europe. ‘On his return he found that 
the Chicago Homeopathic College 
had been organized, and that he had 
been assigned the chair of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. This he 
filled for five years, and until the col- 
lege had been placed on a,sound and 
permanent foundation, having a 
building and a hospital of its own, 
and possessing faculties for teaching 
equal to any medical school in the 
West. 

Dr. Hale has always been ready to 
aid the colleges with which he has 
been associated, by his pen, his per- 
sonal influence and his purse. On his 
resignation from the Faculty of the 
Chicago Homeopathic College, which 
he found advisable, as his health 
warned him that he could not always 
continue the arduous labor necessary 
to keep his chair in all respects abreast 
of the knowledge of the times, he 
was made Emeritus Professor. He 
purchased an orange-grove in Florida, 
where he takes his annual vacation 
and rest, enjoying amid romantic and 
semi-tropical surroundings a free- 
dom from care that none can appre- 
ciate so well as a hard-working phy- 
sician; and recalling the days of his 
boyhood in the country pleasures of 
hunting, fishing, and the observation 
of the habits of birds, insects and 
plants. Botany, zoology, archco- 
logy and allied sciences had always 
been his favorite studies, and he has 
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written during these winter holidays 
several papers on “ Ant Life,” “The 
Medical Botany of Florida,” etc. His 
health has latterly improved year by 
year, and now at the age of 61 his 
form is robust, his step vigorous, his 
sleep excellent, and his abundant 
hair but lightly sprinkled with silver 
threads. 

He inherited from his mother the 
poetic faculty, and his writings on 
secular themes are marked by an in- 
tense love of nature and her beauti- 
ful mysteries. Hisfavorite authors are 
Thoreau, Emerson, Abbott, John Bur- 
roughs, Maurice Thompson, and 
Grant Allen, in the way of nature- 
studies; Thomas Hardy, Dickens, 


Ebers, Tourguenief, Boyesen, and Val- 


des, among novelists; Darwin, Mill, 
Lubbock, Wallace, Bates, J. G. Wood 
and Rev. McCook, the historian of 
ants and spiders, among scientists. 
Every man is likely to have certain 
fads or foibles. Dr. Hale’s especial love 
for cats is well known. His compan- 
ion for thirteen years was a magnifi- 
cent Persian cat whose memory is 
now perpetuated by a portrait in 
stained glass in one of the library 
windows. The walls of the library 
and office are thickly covered with 
pictures of cats, and Dr. Hale has 
written a popular brochure on the 
“Cat, its History and its Diseases.” 
Dr. Hale has resided on the corner 
of Prairie Avenue and 22d street, Chi- 
cago, for twenty-five years. At the 
time he built his unpretentious frame 


house there, 22d street was the south- 
ern city limits and was called Ring- 
gold Place, and there were only afew 
cottages on the whole length of it, 
from the lake to the river. On the 
same site he has lately built a fine 
block of houses reserving the corner 
for his own use, and the neighborhood 
is one of the most thickly populated, 
and handsomely built up in the city 
of Chicago. 

Although never a politician, he has 
always taken great interest in public 
affairs. He has been careful always 
to avoid speculations, or anything 
that would distract from his profes- 
sional duties, which no eminent med- 
ical man has ever attempted without 
great detriment to his professional 
usefulness. He isa member of the 
Chicago Academy of Science, to 
which he has contributed papers in 
his own lines of thought trom time 
to time; he is alsoa member of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, 
of which he was made a senior at their 
last meeting in 1890; also of the 
Homeopathic Medical Societies of 
Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan, and an honorary member 
of the State medical societies of New 
York, Massachusetts and many oth- 
ers. Although often invited, he has 
never allowed his name to be pre- 
sented as candidate for any official 
position in any society, except that of 
chairman of the Bureau of Materia 
Medica, a position where he could 
work to advantage on his favorite 
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subjects. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Chicago Literary 
Club and of the Calumet Club. 

His family consists of his wife, a 
married son and a widowed daugh- 
ter and twograndchildren, all gath- 
ered beneath his hospitable rooftree. 
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Amid those who love him best, peace- 
fully he decends the hill of life, look- 
ing back upon much _ usefulness, 
much labor and much prosperity, 
and forward to a probability of years 
of health, comfort and contentment. 
SEELYE A. WILLSON. 
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MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


WE left Tunis ina blaze of glory 
on the night of the 14th, when fire- 
works, illuminations, firing of cannon, 
and regular Fourth of July perform- 


ances, as with us, was the order, in- 
cluding Arab horse dances on the pl- 
za, which was very interesting; a 
band of music would play and a half- 
dozen Arabs in costume, with spears 
and pistols, would perform with their 
horses in a wonderful manner. We 
took a train for La Goulette, the 
port of Tunis, about eight miles dis- 
tant. This town, like Tunis, has 
been constructed entirely with the 
materials from ancient Carthage, 
which lies a short distance beyond, 
and it is extending rapidly toward 
Carthage. We were kept awake all 
night by the noise of fire-works, firing 
of cannon, the noise of the drunken 
Arabs, and, worst of all, the mosqui- 
toes. We go on board our steamer, 
“Aba el Kader,’—named after the 
father of the present Bey—for Malta. 


The steamer is from Marseilles, and 
is very clean and nice in all its ap- 
pointments ; there are but few pas- 
sengers, and we each get a large 
stateroom. How we enjoy the de- 
lightful sea breeze, and the smooth 
sailing on the beautiful blue Mediter- 
ranean. At sunset the color of the 
water was such a dark, changeable 
blue, that had a painter attempted to 
put it On canvas, it would be consid- 
ered by every one an exaggeration. 
We pass a large island (its name I 
do not remember) covered with green 
vineyards, with villas of the peasants 
dotted here and there over it, which 
looks very attractive. The island is 
noted for its great wine-producing 
qualities. A banker from Tunis is 
on board and gives us much valuable 
information. He isa native of Tunis, 
and his family has lived there for 
many years before him. When he 
learned that we were Americans, he 
said, “Iam glad to know you. I mar- 
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ried an American wife, a native of 
Delaware ; she was traveling in Afri- 
ca with her parents ; we fell in love 
and she became my wife, and has 
never returned to her native land, 
but our sons were educated there. 
Our daughter is just married in 
Malta, and I am going to see her. We 
are ‘going to America, and we should 
like to live in Southern California, 
we have heard such glowing accounts 
of the climate.” I replied, “ Why, 
our people come to Algiers and Tunis 
on account of your wonderful winter 
climate, but you want to go to Cali- 
fornia:” It is the old story over 
again, “something better in some 
other place than where we are.” Our 
conversation drifted upon the Arabs, 
He 


and his experience with them. 
said: “They are a remarkably kind 
and gentle race,” “and not,” I said, 
“like the wild and warlike race I had 


always imagined them tobe.” They 
make great boasts of what they can 
do, and are true Orientals in their 
speech and in their exaggeration of 
everything. He called to mind an 
incident that had occurred under his 
observation: An Arab was called by 
the former Bey (on account of some- 
thing he had done to please the Bey) 
to fill an important position under 
the government. ‘“ The Arab changed 
his former costume for the robes of 
royalty, and I was present when he 
first appeared before the Bey in his 
grand costume; he made an eloquent 
speech upon receiving his appoint- 
ment, such as an educated man of no 


other race could make—perhaps what 
we should call grandiloquent.” This 
Arab became a trusted and popular 
officer, and gained quite a fortune. 
There came a change of rulers by 
death, and this Arab was deposed 
and his fortune all confiscated, but 
he went back to his plow, and as- 
suming his native dress and manner, 
returned to his former position with- 
out a murmur. He says that they 
have a wonderful faculty of catching 
hold of eloquence of speech, but are 
superficial, and full of superstitition, 
necromancey, and sorcery. He calls 
on the present Bey, and is received 
kindly, but the impression that he 
gets of him is that he is a mere child; 
he tells him what his sorcerer pre- 
dicted about the Crimean war, the 
German-Franco war, and _ other 
events that have transpired and that 
are to occur, and he has great faith 
in all these predictions coming to 
pass. No change can come to the 
Arabs until their girls are educated 
differently. They have the training 
of the children, and fill their heads 
from earliest infancy with romance 
and superstition, and how can you 
expect anything else from such influ- 
ences? This gentleman’s wife visits 
the wives of the Bey and of the high- 
er classes,and is always .received 
kindly and asked to come often ; she 
cannot speak Arabic, but takes some 
member of her household with her to 
actas interpreter, I asked him about 
the rule requiring the Arab women 
to cover their faces on the street and 











man save their liege lord to look up- 
on them. He replied, “their law is 
very strict in this respect, and it is 
necessary, too, for the Arab women 
are not ‘women, but fema/es.’”’ The 
higher classes, when they go out to 
visit, have the family carriage run 
into the court, and when they get in 
the door is closed and it is run into 
the street, the horses are attached 
and guards are placed by it to see 
that the inmates do not look out 
and that no man looks into their 
faces. An instance came under his 
observation where a beautiful girl 
was very sick, and a French physi- 
cian of Tunis was called as a last re- 
sort; the hand of the girl was placed 
in his through a screen; the physi- 
cian felt her pulse and said: “This 
young woman has a high, dangerous 
fever of some kind, and I must see 
her face or I cando nothing for her;” 
after consultation, the father replied, 
“No; I would rather my daughter 
should die than that you should look 
into her face;’ and in a short time 
she died. Such is their education 
and superstition. They are so lazy 
that they will lie around in their cup- 
boards or stores—they are not larger 
than the former. I asked one for 
some Turkish satchels which hung 
up in his room ; he replied in Arabic, 
as my guide said, “I have not got 
any.” Finally I took one down and 
he gave me the price; I offered him 
one-half that amount, which he ac- 
cepted. I wanted another just like 
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everywhere ; not allowing any other 











it; he said, “That is larger.” “No,” 
I replied ; “it is not so large,” and 
taking it down I measured it, so he 
concluded to let me have it. 

The French, it seems to me, are 
quite short-sighted in governing the 
country. It is an agricultural coun- 
try, and nothing else. The olive trees 
were formerly very productive, and a 
great industry, but the French have 
placed a tax of 60 per cent. on all the 
oil that is produced here; as a result 
the farmers are cutting down their 
olive orchards, as they cannot pro- 
duce it with such a tax onit. Tobac- 
co is fruitful here, but it is all farmed 
out to a company at a great price, and 
the company buy their tobacco at a 
less price in America that it can be 
raised at here, and the monopoly for- 
bids its production. The Arabs, in 
their religion, are extremely bigoted. 
I asked ‘our banker” if any of them 
ever became Catholics or Protestants. 
“In all my experiecce I never knew 
but one, and he was my cook; he 
went over to Rome and pretended to 
be converted; was received with 
great favor by the Pupe, was bap- 
tized, and received decorations from 
him. When he returned, I asked 
him, ‘ How is this; have you become 
a Catholic? Hereplied. ‘No, I went 
over there to have a good time, and I 
had it; Iam a true follower of Mo- 
hammed, the Prophet.’” I asked 
our interpreter, who was an Arab, 
whether Arabs ever became Chris- 
tians or not. He replied with a 
sneer, holding up his hands and mo- 
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tioning his fingers, holding out two 
or three. “Only two, three black 
ones from the interior, very ignor- 
ant.” My friend, the banker, speaks 
Arabic, French, Italian and English 
well. The Arabs seem to hold him 
in high repute, and often say to him 
in great seriousness, “You can 
read the Koran and can know the true 
way ; why will you neglect its teach- 
ings and go to hell?’ One of the 
Arabs in high life met the Cardinal 
of Tunis, who, it is said, was an ex- 
cellent man, and said to him, “You 
have everything; you are rich, edu- 
cated and noble ; why don’t you get 
married ? that is all that is lacking 
to make you happy.” The Cardinal 
replied, shrugging his shoulders, 
“Oh, it isa sin.” The Arab replied, 
“Why, your God got married and 
had ason whom you worship, why 
can’t you get married like him ?” 

Our ride, to-day, passing old Car- 
thage, the beautiful villas overlook- 
ing the bay and the mountains, across 
the bay, with Tunis and the villages 
in the distance, was grand and never 
to be forgotten. The air from the 
sea was. delightful, so cool and rest- 
ful after our hot ride through the 
desert-looking country of Algeria and 
Tunis, with the thermometer at 125°. 
We arrive at Malta at6a. m., and I 
am up early to see the villages on 
the Island as we pass. As we ap- 
proach the Island it looks like Gibral- 
tar (only notso high), with its rocks, 
its immense fortifications and brist- 
ling cannon, which are fired off as we 
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approach, and are responded to by 
our steamer. The usual rush of 
boats, looking like gondolas, come to 
our steamer to take passengers 
ashore, making such a terrible jargon 
of tongues that we have to get up in 
self-defense. The natives of Malta 
are Arabs, and their language is Ara- 
bic, differing a little from the Arabs 
in Africa. They can understand each 
other. Our hotel, the “ Imperial,” is 
a home-like and refreshing one. 

We regret that we missed seeing in 
Tunis the cemetery where John How- 
ard Payne was buried, and where a 
tree was planted by our friend, the 
banker, on his grave, where it re- 
mains, although, as we well remem- 
ber, his body was taken to Washing- 
ton through the munificence of the 
late Mr. Corcoran, of Washington. 
Our banker says that he loved Payne 
very much, and that he died in his 
arms; that he was not a happy man, 
but was misanthropic and gloomy at 
times. But separated from home 
and friends, we can appreciate that 
grand song, so dear and appropriate 
to all who, like us, are so far away 
from home—“Home, sweet home!” 
Payne’s words have met a response 
in many an aching heart, and the 
tears will start as our thoughts reach 
across the sea to our dear ones at 
home, and we say to _ ourselves, 


“There is no place like home.” 

Malta isa beautiful city ; its streets 
are well built, and it looks like Paris, 
with its cream-colored store-houses, 
This 


and business-like appearance. 


















isnot the place for me to give the 
history of “This historic and heroic 
rock of the blue Mediterranean.” I 
will let the historians do that ; I care 
to give only impressions. I remem- 
ber, however, to have read somewhere 
that a race of giants called ‘‘ Phceni- 
cians ”’ once lived here—this was B.C. 
1450. Malta gets its name from the 
Greek, “Melita,” which means hon- 
ey. We know that St. Paul the 
Apostle was shipwrecked here on a 
bay, which bears his name, and 
which we can look outupon. Among 
the various vicissitudes, and its occu- 
pancy by the Pheenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantine Empire, Goths 
and Vandals, Arabs, Normans, Ger- 
many and others, in the month of 
March, 1530, Charles V., King of 
Spain and Germany, ceded the Island 
to the order of “St. John, of Jerusa- 
lem.” “Malta,” says one, “owes all 
her grandeur and wealth to the or- 
der.” Colonel Porter has said, “ the 
fortress of Malta must ever stand an 
enduring record and proud memorial 
of that illustrious fraternity, beneath 
whose sway the island was raised from 
a barren and inhospitable rock to the 
proud position of the most powerful 
stronghold and artificial fortress in 
the world.” England came into pos- 
session of Malta in 1800. It is a very 
important fortress, lying equi-distant 
between Marseilles and Constanti- 
nople, in the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, and is splendidly fortified. 
As we approach the harbor we see 
great cliffs rising perpendicular 300 
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It seems 
as if, like Gibralter, that the whole 
world could not take them. We are 
met by boatmen and cabmen who 
speak English ; at the hotel we hear 
the same familiar sounds from por- 
ters, clerks and waiters, and it makes 


feet, and forts all around. 


us feel a little queer. We had ex- 
pected to try our French, Spanish or 
Arabic, or our deaf mute signs, but it 
goes without saying that the good old 
English tongue is A No.1. The pop- 
ulation is about 150,000, and it is 
more of a business place and much 
larger than I everimagined. It looks 
English everywhere, with its great 
fortresses, its immense moats and 
bridges, and extensive military quar- 
ters. Itis very hot this 19th day of 
July, but the thermometer is only go® 
Fahrenheit, and it does not go any 
higher during the summer months, 
trom June to October. The inhabi- 
tants say that the weather is delight- 
ful in winter, and the sun shines out 
clear. To-day the breezes from the 
sea are cool and refreshing, and our 
three days’ rest hereought to brace 
us up forour Italian tour. Out of a 
population of 150,000, 148,000 are 
Roman Catholic. Business men com- 
plain of a stagnation of business. 
There was, until within a year or 
two, a military Governor, but now 
some concessions have been allowed 
to the inhabitants, and a new consti- 
tution granted by the British Govern- 
ment which seems satisfactory. Every 
man is entitled to be registered as an 
elector, if he possesses a certain am- 
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ount of real property, or pays rent 
amounting to $50 a year; over two- 
thirds of the electors are illiterate. 
This is a fete day, and as the Maltese 
are devout Roman Catholics, we have 
had music in front of our hotel all 
day, and our chambermaid informed 
us early in the afternoon that she 
wanted to do up the work so that she 
could go to the /e/e this evening. 
I must go out and find out more about 
it. 

The streets are full of people, and I 
am informed that this is the day ob- 
‘ served as the “’Feast of the Holy 
Virgin,” which is celebrated by a pro- 
cession with twelve priests, bearing a 
golden statue of the Virgin and child 
on an immense gold standard. The 
poor priests bend under their bur- 
dens, and their eyes bulge out of 
their heads as if they can hardly en- 
dure the pressure ; they finally stop 
to rest, while the satue remains on 
the standards; it is followed by 
priests and boys with flags and em- 
blems, and the cross with Christ on 
it, in the attitude of being crucified ; 
and on all sides and through ll 
the streets, are illuminations with 
colored lights which are very brill- 
iant, especially about the plaza; in the 
centre of the city (which is covered 
with asphalt) there a regular stand is 
erected, and an English military band 
(in red coats) is playing. This, with 
the chiming of the bells, makes grand 
music. This is a great day for the 


Maltese, and they are out in their 
best costumes; the stores have been 
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closed and business suspended. The 
native Maltese women, who seem to 
be in the ratio of five to one to other 
nationalities, appear in black silk 
dresses, with a curious, large black 
silk covering for the head, something 
like a sun-bonnet such as our ladies 
sometimes wear while working among 
the plants and flowers ; it is gathered 
on the side down to the left side of 
the neck, and rises over the head on 
a frame, the other side being plain, 
and the silk falls down the back like 
ashawl; you can hardly see their 
faces without peeping under their 
bonnets, right in front of them; when 
you do catch a glimpse you discover 
that some of them are very pretty, 
with dark, or rather black, hair and 
eyes, and dark complexions, like the 
Creoles of New Orleans. You cannot 
tell until you look under the bonnet 
whether the woman is a girl of 
twelve or a woman of fifty, except by 
the elastic walk of the former. There 
are many French and Italian, and 
some English ladies who dress in the 
height of fashion, and present a gay 
appearance in contrast with the som- 
ber dress of the Maltese. The scene 
the whole evening, with the colored 
lightson the Government buildings, 
and on standards in the shape of the 
cross erected on the building, and 
flags festooned on poles around the 
plaza, has been very brilliant. There 
are 5,000 soldiers stationed here, and 
they have been marching around 
with their sweethearts all the evening. 
How the pretty girls can endure to 
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look at the pretty bonnets, and the 
different colors and shades of soft, 
thin woolen or muslin dresses in 
which all women except the Maltese 
deck themselves, I cannot tell, and it 
seemed as if the gay soldiers and the 
young beaux of the city left the Mal- 
tese girls to go in groups by them- 
selves ; by nine o’clock not a Maltese 
girl was left on the street, but the 
scene was as gay and animated as at 
home or in other countries. We saw 
some of the beautiful Jewish girls 
here that we saw on the promenade 
in Tunis, with their violet-gray eyes, 
such as we have never looked upon 
anywhere else in the world. We 
are in the city of Malta, and on the 
island are nineteen cities and small 
In the suburbs are Flori- 


villages. 
ana, Stiemat and St. Julien, all in 
sight from the palace tower, which 
gives a splendid view of Malta and 


the sea. We visited the palace, 
which fronts St. George’s square. On 
this square are the Governor’s offices 
and residence, and the council-room 
where the officers of the government 
meet every winter. The room is 
splendidly decorated with Gobelin 
tapestry, very old, which was pre- 
sented by one man; it was afterwards 
taken by the Turks, and he purchased 
it fromthe Turks. The tapestry is a 
splendid specimen of art, and is of 


great size, representing scenes from 
North and South America, Asia and 
Africa, and of natural history. North 
America was represented by the un- 
civilized Indian, with his bow and 
arrow. The armory was very inter- 
esting, with its curious weapons and 
trophies of the knights, and other rel- 
ics. One, in a large glass case, was 
the original act of donation of the 
islands of Malta and Gozo, and of the 
fortress of Tripoli to the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, by Charles V., 
passed on the 25th of March, 1530. 
The palace was built in 1571, and was 
the residence of the Grand Masters. 

The Maltese are claiming that these 
three days are unusually hot, with 
the thermometer at go° in che shade, 
but we have not been uncomfortable 
night or day, although we remain in- 
doors during the middle of the day. 
Malta is sixty miles in circumference, 
ten miles wide and eighteen miles 
long. A ride into the country to visit 
the summer resort of the Maltese, 
kept by the proprietor of the Imperial 
Hotel, we found very interesting. 
We go to-day to Naples, stopping at 
Syracuse and Messina, in: Sicily, and 
viewing Mt. Etna, which is in erup- 
tion. Weare glad to turn our faces 
homeward. 

Francis C, Sessions, 

Marta, July 18, 1889. 
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FAMILY HISTORY SKETCHES. 


THE MAXWELL FAMILY. 


“A LIVELY desire of knowing and 
recording our ancestors so generally 
prevails that it must depend on the 
influence of some common principle 
in the mindsof men. The knowledge 
of our own family from a remote 
period will always be esteemed as 
an abstract remembrance, since it 
can never be promiscuously enjoyed. 
If we read of some illustrious line, 
so ancient that it has no beginning, 
and so worthy that it ought to have 
no end, we sympathize in its various 
fortunes, nor can we blame generous 
enthusiasm, or the harmless vanity 
of those who are allied to the honors 
of its name.’’—Gibbon. 

Maxwell, as a surname, is a com- 
pound of Mac or Maccus and Ville. 
Mac or Maccus was a Danish chief 
who formed one of the leaders of 
the Norsemen. He is mentioned by 
Matthew, of Westminster, as having 
conquered Anglesey, A. D. 971. The 
Welsh chronicles call him Macht Ap 
Harault, that is, Macht, son of Harold. 
He was also called Lord of the Isles. 
His son Maccus went to Scotland 
with Edgar Atheling. Hence the 
Scottish name Maccusville, or Max- 
well, signifying “the lands of Maccus.” 

It is historically stated that Maccus 
filius Undewyn took the surname from 


- ander of Scotland. 


the barony of the principal ancestor. 
This ancestor appears as a witness to 
Inguisitio Davidis, a. D. 116, “ perhaps 
the oldest authentic Scotch docu- 
ment.” 

Sir John de Maccuswell, Chamber- 
lin of Scotland, was Ambassador to 
England from 1215 to 1220, and guar- 
antee to the treaty of marriage be- 
tween Johanna of England and Alex- 
He died in 1241, 
and was buried in Melrose Abbey. 

Sir James de Maxwell, of Caer- 
laverock, was Chamberlin of Scot- 
land, and with other barons engaged 
that the Scotch should not make 
peace with England without the con- 
sent of the Welsh. Among his many 
descendants was Sir Herbert, who 
sat in the parliament of Scone 1283-4, 
when the nobles agreed to acknowl- 
edge the Maiden of Norway as Queen 
of Scotland; also, Sir Eustace Max- 
well, the gallant defender of Castle 
Caerlaverock against King Edward 
II. Sir John married in the reign 
of Robert Bruce (1306), got a royal 
grant of lands in Renfrewshire from 
the king, and.was governor of Dum- 
barton Castle. 

This Maxwell distinguished him- 
self in arms and chivalry, especially 
at the Battle of Otterburn (1388) with 
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James, Earl of Douglas, and other 
exalted kinsmen. He there captured 
Sir Ralph Percy, son of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and brother to the 
noted “Hotspur,” an exploit that 


_ drew from John Dunbar, Earl of Mur- 


ray, the characteristic enconium: 
“Well, Maxwell, hast thou earned thy 
spurs to-day ?” 

In 1650 the colonial ancestor, Philip 
Maxwell, came from Scotland to 
America, and settled at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. From him descended Colo- 
nel James Maxwell, who came to 
Wisconsin in 1835. He was a dis- 
tinguished man in his day. He was 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in that territory in 1838. His 
son, James A. Maxwell, now living at 


Boulder, Colorado, was born Decem- 
ber 28th, 1812, at Bernardston, Frank- 


lin county, Mass. As one of the 
pioneers of Colorado he is universally 
respected. His face still bears the 
impress of his hardy and resolute 
and, withal, pious ancestors of the 
days of covenant-keeping Scotch- 
Presbyterianism. 

His son, Hon. James Philip Max- 
well, was born in Walworth county, 
Wisconsin, January z2oth, 1839. He 
was educated at Lawrence University, 
where he graduated in 1859, and came 
to Colorado the following year. His 
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general education and special train- 
ing as a civil and mining engineer 
called him at once into public life, 
first in the territory, and later in the 
State of Colorado. His name is upon 
almost every page of its history for 
the last thirty years. From 1871 to 
1872 he was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; was president of the Sen- 
ate after the State was admitted; has 
been treasurer of Boulder county, and 
is now State engineer. His home is 
in the lovely city of Boulder, where 
he enjoys the respect and confidence 
of his neighbors. His name is widely 
known as that of an efficient public 
servant in every office entrusted to 
him; as that of a pioneer who had 
done much service for the State in re- 
turn for the many honors that have 
been bestowed upon him. 

The old Scotch author from whom 
the foregoing facts were obtained 
says the Parish of Pollock, Presby- 
tery of Paisley, Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr, and Renfrewshire, “ were 
the ancestral lands of the Maxwells, 
a family celebrated for attachment 
and devotion to the Church of Scot- 
land, in the cause of which they suf- 
fered much during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James VII.” 


B.D: T. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 


CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XVIII. 


THE great and universal desire of 
the people of the free States to avoid 
a civil war, the duration of which no 
one could tell, and the privations, 
horrors, loss of life, waste and destruc- 
tion of property, necessarily con- 
nected with it, no one could foresee, 
is strikingly evidenced by a series of 
resolutions unanimously passed by 
the Ohio. Legislature in the winter of 
1861, and presented to the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, by 
Mr. Cox, then a member from that 
State, on the 16th of January of that 
year. The resolutions were as fol- 
lows : 

“ Resolved, That the people of Ohio,be- 
lieving in the preservation of the unity 
of the government that constituted the 
American people one people, is essential 
to the support of their tranquility at 
home, of their peace abroad, of their 
safety, of their prosperity, and of 
that very liberty which they so highly 
prize, are firmly and ardently at- 
tached to the National Constitution 
and the Union of the States. 


“ That the general government can- 


not permit the secession of any State 


without violating the obligations by 
which it is bound, under the com- 
pact, to the other States, and to every 
citizen of the United States. 

“That while the constitutional 
right of every State in the Union 
should be preserved inviolate, the 
powers and authority of the National 
Government must be maintained, and 
the laws of Congress faithfully en- 
forced in every State and Territory 
until repealed by Congress or ad- 
judged to be unconstitutional by the 
proper judicial tribunal; and all at- 
tempts by State authorities to nullify 
the Constitution of the United States, 
or the laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or to resist the execution 
thereof, are revolutionary in their 
character, and tend to the disruption 
of the best and wisest system of gov- 
ernment of the world. 

“That the people of Ohio are in- 
flexibly opposed to intermeddling with 
the internal affairs and domestic rela- 
tions of other States of the Union; in 
the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as they are opposed to any in- 
terference by the people of other 
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States with their domestic concerns. 

“That it is the will and purpose of 
the people of Ohio to fulfill, in good 
faith, all their obligations under the 
Constitution of the United States, 
according to the spirit and intent 
thereof; and they demand the faith- 
ful discharge of the same duty by 
every State in the Union; and thus as 
far as may be, to increase tranquility 
between the State of Ohio and other 
States. 

“That it is incumbent upon any 
States having enactments on their 
statute-books conflicting with or 


rendering less efficient the constitu- 
tion or the laws of the United States, 
to repeal them; and it is equally in- 
cumbent upon the general govern- 


ment, and the several States, to secure 
to every citizen of the Union his 
rights in every State, under that pro- 
vision of the constitution which 
guarantees to the citizens of each 
State all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizen in the several 
States, and thus inspire and restore 
confidence, and a spirit of fraternal 
feeling between the different States 
of the Union. ! 

“That the Union-loving citizens of 
those States who have labored, and 
still labor with devotional courage 
and patriotism, to withhold their 
States from the vortex of secession, 
are entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American people. 

“That we hail with joy the recent 
firm and dignified and patriotic mes- 
sage of the President of the United 
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States, and that the entire power and 
resources of Ohio are hereby pledged, 
whenever necessary and demanded 
for the maintenance, under strict sub- 
ordination to the civil authority, of 
the constitution and laws of the gen- 
eral government, by whomsoever ad- 
ministered. 

“That the Governor be requested 


‘to forward, forthwith, copies of the 


foregoing resolutions to the Presi- 
dent of the Nation, and to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States of the Union, 
and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this 
State, to be by them presented to 
each branch of the National Legis- 
lature.” 

These resolutions harmonize in 
speech with the speech of Mr. An- 
thony, from which extracts have 
been given, and other public expres- 
sions in all the free States on. the 
then crisis of affairs; but they had no 
influence in checking the secession 
movement in Congress among the 
representatives of most of the slave- 
holding States or of the people 
thereof. .- 

The compromise resolutions of Mr. 
Crittenden were defeated in the Sen- 
ate, by an amendment thereto, by 
Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, which 
was as follows: 

* That the provisions of the con- 
stitution are ample for the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the protection 
of all the national institutions of the 
country; that it needs to be obeyed 
rather than amended; and that an ex- 
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trication from our present dangers is 
to be looked for in strenuous efforts 
to preserve the peace, protect the 
public property, and enforce the 
laws, rather than in new guarantees 
for particular interests, compromises 
for particular difficulties, or conces- 
sions to unreasonable demands. 

“ Resolved, That an attempt to dis- 
solved the present Union, or over- 
throw, or abandon the present con- 
stitution, with the hope or expecta- 
tion of constructing a new one, are 
dangerous, illusory, and destructive; 
that of the opinion of the Senate of 
the United States no such reconstruc- 
tion is practicable; and, therefore, to 
the maintenance of the existing Union 
and constitution should be directed 


all the energies of all the depart- 
ments of the general government, 
and the efforts of all good citizens.” 

The vote upon the adoption of this 
amendment, was Yeas—Anthony, Ba- 
ker, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, 


Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilkison, and Wilson—all Re- 
publicans, 25. Nays—Bayard, Big- 
ler, Bragg, Bright, Clengman, Crit- 
tenden, Fitch, Green, Kennedy, Lane 
of Oregon, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, and 
Sebastian, 23—all Democrats, but 
Crittenden and Kenhedy—Bell-Ame- 
ricans. Iverson, of Georgia, Benja- 
min and Slidell, of Louisiana, Hemp- 
field and Wigfall, of Texas, did not 
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vote. Their votes of course, among 
the nays, would have defeated the 
amendment. Mr. Douglas in sub- 
stance so charged in the Senate at 
the time the vote was taken. 

The Senate failed to agree upon 
any plan of compromise that would — 
satisfy the South, and it is probable 
that even the Crittenden Comprom- 
ise, if adopted by Congress would not 
have prevented attempted secession. 
There was a madness in the slave- 
holding States that can only be ex- 
plained in the heathen saying, 
“Whom the gods intend to destroy, 
they first make mad.” 

There was a historical assemblage 
called on the unanimous invitation of 
the Legislature of Virginia, which 
met at Washington about one month 
before the inauguration of President 
Lincoln, named the “Peace Confe- 
rence,” which showed the great pub- 
lic desire of adjusting peaceably the 
difficulties between the sections, a 
brief notice of the action of which 
will be given. The result of their ac- 
tion was presented in Congress, but 
not adopted by either House. The 
following States sent delegates: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. Ex-President John Tyler, 
was chosen president. On motion of 
Mr. James Guthrie, of Kentucky, a 
committee of one was appointed by 
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the president, from each State, con- 
sisting of Lot M. Morrill, of Maine; 
Asa Fowler, New Hampshire; Hiland 
Hall,, Vermont; Francis B. Crowin- 
shield, Massachusetts; Samuel Ames, 
Rhode Island; Roger S. Baldwin, 
Connecticut; David W. Field, New 
York; Peter D. Brown, New Jersey; 
Thomas Ewing, Ohio; Charles B. 
Smith, Indiana; Stephen F. Logan, 
Illinois; James Harlan, Iowa; Daniel 
M. Bates, Delaware; Thomas Ruffin, 
North Carolina; James A. Seddon, 
Virginia; James Guthrie, Kentucky; 
Reverdy Johnson, Maryland; F. K. 
Zollicoffer, Tennessee; and A. W. 
Doniphan, Missouri. 

The gentlemen of this committee 
were convention men and influential 


in their several States; and there was 


much difference in opinion as to 
measures to be adopted to pacify the 
country; but by a majority vote the 
following was agreed upon: 
“Section 1. In all the present ter- 
ritory of the United States, north of 
the parallel of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes of north latitude, in- 
voluntary servitude, except in punish- 
ment of crime, is prohibited. In all 
the present territory south of that 
line, the status of persons held to in- 
voluntary service or labor, as it now 
exists, shall not be changed; nor shall 
any law be passed by Congress or 
the Territorial Legislature, to hinder 
or prevent the taking of such persons 
from any of the States of this Union 
to said territory, nor to impair the 
rights arising from said relations; 
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but the same shall be subject to judi- 
cial cognizance in the federal courts, 
according to the course of the com- 
mon law. When any territory north 
or south of said lines, within such 
boundary as Congress may prescribe, 
shall contain a population equal to 
that required for a member of Con- 
gress, it shall, if its form of govern- 
ment be republican, be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, with or 
without involuntary servitude, as the 
constitution of such States may pro- 
vide. 

“Section 2. ‘That no territory 
shall be acquired by the United 
States, except by discovery and for 
naval and commercial stations, de- 
posits and transit routes, without the 
concurrence of a majority of all the 
Senators from the States which allow 
involuntary servitude and a majority 
of all the Senators from States which 
prohibit that relation; nor shall ter- 
ritory be acquired by treaty, unless 
the votes of a majority of Senators 
from each class of States, hereinbe- 
fore mentioned be cast as apart of 
the two-thirds majority necessary to 
the ratification of such treaty. 

“Section 3. Neither the constitu- 
tion, nor any amendment thereof, 
shall be construed to give Congress 
power to regulate, abolish, or control, 
within any State, the relation estab- 
lished or recognized by the laws 
thereof, touching persons held to 
labor or involuntary service therein, 
nor to interfere with or abolish invol- 
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untary service, in the District of Col- 
umbia, without the consent of Mary- 
land, and without the consent of the 
owners, or making the owners who 
do not consent just compensation; 
nor the power to interfere with or 
prohibit representatives and others 
from bringing with them to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, retaining and tak- 
ing away, persons held to labor or 
service; nor the power to interfere 
with or abolish involuntary service in 
places under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, within those 
States and territories when the same 
is established or recognized; nor the 
power to prohibit the removal or 
transportation of persons held to 
labor or involuntary service, in any 
State or territory of the United States, 
to any other State or territory there- 
of when it isestablished or recognized 
by law or usage; and the right, dur- 
ing transportation, by sea or river, of 
touching at ports, shores and land- 
ings, and of landing in case of dis- 
tress, shall exist; but not the right of 
transit in or through any State or 
territory, or of sale or traffic, against 
the lawsthereof. Nor shall Congress 
have power to authorize any higher 
rate of taxation on persons held to 
labor or service than on land. The 
bringing into the District of Colum- 
bia of persons held to labor or service 
for sale, or placing them in depots to 
be hereafter transferred to other 
places for sale as merchandise, is pro- 
hibited. 


“Section 4. The third paragraph 


of the second section of the fourth 
article of the constitution shall not 
be construed to prevent any of the 
States, by appropriate legislation, and 
through the action of their judicial 
and ministerial officers, from enforc- 
ing the delivery of fugitives from 
labor to the persons to whom such 
service or labor is due. 

“Section 5. The foreign trade is 


‘hereby forever prohibited; and it 


shall be the duty of Congress to pass 
laws to prevent the importation of 
slaves, coolies, or persons held to ser- 
vice or labor, into the United States 
and the territories from places be- 
yond the limits thereof. 

“Section 6. The first, third and 


fifth sections, together with this sec- 


tion of these amendments, and the 
third paragraph of the second section 
of the first article of the constitution, 
and the third paragraph of the second 
section of the fourth article thereof, 
shall not be amended or abolished 
without the consent of all the States. 

“Section 7. Congress shall pro- 
vide ‘by law that the United States 
shall pay to the owner the full value 
of his fugitive from labor in all cases 
where the marshal, or other officer, 
whose duty it was to arrest such fugi- 
tive, was prevented from so doing by 
violence or intimidation from mobs 
or riotous assemblages, or when, after 
arrest, such fugitive was rescued by 


like violence or intimidation, and the 


owner thereby deprived of the same; 
and the acceptance of such payment 
shall preclude the owner from fur- 
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ther claim to such fugitive. Congress 
shall provide by law for securing to 
the citizens of each State the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” 

These resolutions did not pass the 
“ Pea¢e Congress” unanimously, but 
by a decided majority. The vote was 
by States, and where a State was 
equally divided it did not count. To 
show the general anxiety to agree to 
some arrangement that would be sat- 
isfactory to the South, quotation will 
be made from the remarks in the con- 
ference of Gov. S. P. Chase, after- 
wards Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Lincoln: “ Aside 
from the territorial question—the 
question of slavery outside of slave 
States—I know of but one serious 
difficulty. I refer to the question 
concerning fugitives from service. 
The clause in the constitution con- 
cerning this class of persons is re- 
garded by almost all men, North and 
South, as a stipulation for the surren- 
der to their masters of slaves escap- 
ing into free States. The people of 
the free States, however, who believe 
that slaveholding is wrong, cannot 
and will not aid in the reclamation, 
and the stipulation becomes, there- 
fore, a dead letter. You complain of 
bad faith; and the complaint is re- 
torted by denunciations of the cruelty 
which would drag back to bondage 
the poor slave who has escaped from 
it. You think slavery right, and 
claim the fulfillment of the stipula- 
tion; we, thinking slavery wrong, 
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cannot fulfill the stipulation without 
consciousness of participation in the 
wrong. Here is the real difficulty; 
but it seems to me not insuperable. 
It will not do for us to say to you, in 
justification of non-performance, the 
stipulation is immoral, and therefore 
we cannot execute it, for you deny 
the immorality, and we cannot as- 
sume to judge for you. On the other 
hand, you ought not to exact from us 
the literal performance of the stipu- 
lation, when you know that we can- 
not perform it without conscious cul- 
pability. A true solution of the 
“difficulty seems to be attainable by 
regarding it as a simple case where 
a contract, from changed circum- 
stances, cannot be fulfilled exactly as 


A court of equity in such a 
case decrees execution as near as may 


made. 


be. It requires a party who cannot 
perform to make a ‘compensation for 
non-performance. Why cannot the 
same principle be applied to the ren- 
dition of fugitives from service? We 
cannot surrender, but we can com-. 
pensate. Why not, then, avoid all 
difficulties on all sides, and show re- 
spectively good faith and good will 
by providing and accepting compen- 
sation, when masters reclaim escap- 
ing servants and prove their rights of 
reclamation under the constitution ? 
Instead of a judgment for rendition, 
let there be a judgment for compen- 
sation, determined by the true value 
of the services; and let the same 
judgment assure freedom to the fugi- 
tive. The costs to the National 
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Treasury would be as nothing in 
comparison with the evils of discord 
All parties would be 


and strife. 
gainers.” 

The proceedings of the “ Peace 
Congress’ are given more fully in 
Mr. Greeley’s “ American Conflict.” 

At the time the “ Peace Congress” 
voted upon the resolutions above pre- 
sented, there were present one hun- 
dred and _ thirty-three members, 
representing the following States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas. 

A vote was taken on the “ Peace 
Conference” in the Senate, March 2d, 
1861, and defeated. Yeas—Bayard, 
Bigler, Bright, Crittenden, Douglas, 
Groen, Hunter, Johnson, of Tennes- 
see; Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, 
Nicholson, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebas- 
tian, Thompson and Wigfall; 19. 
Nays—Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, 
Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, 
King, Morrill, Sumner, Ten Eyk, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson and Nel- 
son; 20. At the time this vote was 
taken, the Senators from the States 
which had attempted to secede, with 
the exception of Senator Wigfall, had 
left to follow the fortunes of their 
States. 

Just before the vote was taken, Sen- 
ator Crittenden expressed his willing- 


ness to substitute the resolution of 
the “ Peace Congress” for his own, 
in the following words: “I look upon 
the result of the deliberations of the 
Peace Congress, as they call it here, 
as affording the best opportunity for 
a general concurrence among the 
States and among the people. I de- 
termined to take it in preference to 
my own proposition, and so stated to 
many of the members of that com- 
mittee.” 

This ended the efforts in the Senate 
to pass any compromise measures. 
If the Senators from the South had 
remained in their places and voted 
the Senate would have adopted the 
Pedce Conference proposition; but 
whether it would have passed the 
House is left to conjecture; but it 
probably would in the then great de- 
sire of the country for peace. 

Mr. Corwin, as chairman of the 
committee of thirty-three, on the 14th 
of January, 1861, presented.a majority 
report to the House, as follows: 

“ Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that all attempts on the part 
of legislatures of any State to ob- 
struct or hinderthe recovery and sur- 
render of fugitives from labor are in 
derogation of the Constitution of the 
United States, inconsistent with the 
comity and good neighborhood which 
should prevail among the several 
States, and dangerous to the peace of 
the Union. 

“ Resolved, That the several States 
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be respectfully requested to cause 
their statutes to be revised, with a 
view to ascertain if any of them are 
in conflict with, or tend to embarrass, 
or hinder the execution of the laws 
of the United States, made in pur- 
suance of the second section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of 
the United States, for the delivering 
up of persons held to labor by the 
laws of any State and escaping there- 
from; the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives earnestly request that all 
enactments having such tendency be 
forthwith repealed, as required by a 
just sense of constitutional obliga- 
tions, and by a due regard for the 
peace of the Republic. 

“ Resolved, That we recognize slav- 
ery as now existing in fifteen of the 
United States, by usages or the laws 
of those States; and we recognize no 
authority, legally or otherwise, out- 
side of a State when it so exists, to 
interfere with slaves or slavery in 
such States, in disregard of the rights 
of their owners or the peace of 
society. 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the 
justness and propriety of a faithful 
execution of the constitution and 
laws made in pursuance thereof, on 
the subject of fugitive slaves or fugi- 
tives from service or labor, and dis- 
countenance all mobs or hindrances 
to the execution of such laws; and 
that citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several 
States. 
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“ Resolved, That we recognize no 
such conflicting element in its com- 
position, or sufficient cause from any 
source for a dissolution of this gov- 
ernment; that we are not sent here.to 
destroy, but to sustain and harmonize 
the institutions, and to see that equal 
justice is done to all parts of the 
same; and finally, to perpetuate its 
existence on terms of equality and 
justice to all the States. 

“ Resolved, That the faithful observ- 
ance, on the part of all the States, of 
all their constitutional obligations to 
each other, and to the Federal gov- 
ernment, is essential to the peace of 
the country. 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the- 
Federal government to enforce the 
Federal laws, protect the Federal 
property, and preserve the Union of 
these States. 

“ Resolved, That each State is re- 
quested to revise its statutes, and, if 
necessary, so to amend the same as 
to secure, without legislation by Con- 
gress, to citizens of other States 
traveling therein, the same protection — 
as the citizens of such States enjoy; 
and that they also protect the citizens 
of other States traveling or sojourn- 
ing therein, against popular violence 
or illegal summary punishment, with- 
out trial, in due form of law, for im- 
puted crimes. 

“ Resolved, That each State be also 
respectfully requested to enact such 
laws as will prevent and punish any 
attempt whatever, in such State, to 
recognize or set on foot the lawless 
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invasion of any other State or terri- 
tory. 

“ Resolved, That the President be 
requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions to the governors 
of the several States, with a request 
that they be communicated to their 
respective legislatures.” 

There were two minority reports 
from the committee of thirty-three; 
one signed by C. C. Washburn, of 
Wisconsin, and Mason W. Tappan, of 
New Hampshire, who reported, in 
substance, that in view of the pro- 
gress of the rebellion, no concessions 
ought to be made, and submitted 
also the resolutions of Senator Clark, 
of New Hampshire, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the provisions of 
the constitution are ample for the 
preservation of the Union and the 
_ protection of all the material interests 
of the country; that it needs to be 
obeyed rather than amended; and 
that an extrication from our present 
danger is to be looked for in strenu- 
ous efforts to preserve the peace, pro- 
tect the public property, and enforce 
the laws, rather than in new guaran- 
tees for particular interests or com- 
promises for particular difficulties, or 
concessions to unreasonable de- 
mands.” 

The other was made by John C. 
Birch, of California, and Lansing 
Stout, of Oregon, recommending a 
convention of the States, for the pur- 
pose of amending the Constitution of 


the United States. This was voted 
on in the House and defeated—nays, 
108; yeas, 64. Mr. Corwin’s majority 
report was thoroughly discussed, but 
it passed the House by a vote of 136 
for it. to 53 against it. There is no 
doubt but that a reasonable compro- 
mise would have been adopted by 
Congress at the second session of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress if there had 
been any well-grounded hope that it 
would have prevented the attempted 
secession of a majority of the slave- 
holding States. The tone and tem- 
per of their Representatives and Sen- 
ators were such as to satisfy the 
Representatives and Senators from 
the free States, or a portion of them, 
that no compromise short of making 
slavery national, instead of local, as 
provided in the constitution, would 
avail to prevent a civil war to main- 
tain the State rights theory, advo- 
cated by Mr. Calhoun, which, with 
great unanimity, had been adopted 
by the educated men who represented 
a majority of the slave-holding States 
in the Thirty-sixth Congress. The 
pressure of public opinion in the 
North, during the second session of 
the Thirty-sixth Congress, no doubt 
influenced the legislation of that ses- 
sion in many respects, particularly in 
organizing territorial governments. 
Three separate acts organizing terri- 
torial governments were passed, Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Dakota embracing 
most of the territory then owned by 
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the United States, and no reference 
was made in either act to slavery; and 
this was done with the hope that it 
might check the raging current of se- 


cession which was sweeping over a 
portion of the slaveholding States, 
and might engulf them all. 
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AN INTERESTING 


CHAPTER OF 


EARLY HISTORY, 


VI. 


THE most turbulent and: eventful 
period in the history of the Chicago 
bar was that which closed the first 
and began the second decade of its 
existence. With the rapid increase 
of litigation came a demand for 
changes in the character and capacity 
of the courts, but it was some time 
before the “machinery of the law” 
became even measurably satisfactory 
in its operation. 

The creation of the circuit court in 
1337, or rather the organization of 
the seventh judicial district, which 
included Cook county, was heartily 
endorsed by the Chicago bar, but the 
legislative choice of a judge for the 
district received no such commenda- 
tion. For some reason, the legisla- 
ture, in its wisdom—or lack of wis- 
dom—ignored the claims of members 
of the Chicago bar, who were admit- 
tedly well qualified for the exercise of 
judicial functions, and appointed to 
the district judgeship John Pearson, 


a Danville attorney, who had had less 
than five years’ experience as a prac- 
ticing .lawyer, and who was by no 
means distinguished for his ability. 
This appointment appears to have 
been obnoxious to nearly all the lead- 
ing members of the Chicago bar, and 
the reception which Judge Pearson 
met when he took his place upon the 
bench in Chicago was by no means 
cordial. 

While he lacked—according to the 
estimates of his contemporaries— _ 
nearly all the qualifications of a jur- 
ist, he did not lack combativeness, 
and hence he made no effort to con- 
ciliate the antagonistic elements with 
which he was brought into contact 
when he opened the spring term of 
the circuit court in 1837. While there 
was more or less friction in the court 
proceedings, and the breach between 
the bench and leading members of 
the bar was gradually widened dur- 
ing the next two years, it was not un- 
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til 1839 that an outbreak was precipi- 
tated, which led to a prolonged and 
disastrous conflict. 

An extra term of the circuit court 
was held in May of that year, at which 
Judge Pearson refused to sign a bill 
of exceptions formulated by the late 
J. Y. Scammon, who was then in ac- 
tive practice. Sscammon appealed to 
the supreme court, and secured an al- 
ternative writ of mandamus, direct- 
ing Judge Pearson to sign the bill of 
exceptions. Just before the next suc- 
ceeding term of the circuit court drew 
to a close, Mr. Scammon handed to 
the judge a paper, which he cour- 
teously informed him was a bill of 
exceptions in the before-mentioned 
case. Judge Pearson refused to re- 
ceive it, saying that he had not signed 
it, and when Justice Butterfield called 
his attention to the writ of manda- 
mus directing him to affix his signa- 
ture to the document, he ordered the 
clerk of the court to enter a fine of 
twenty dollars against Mr. Butterfield 
for contempt of court. Then throw- 
ing both the bill of exceptions and 
the writ of mandamus on the floor in 
front of his desk, he adjourned court. 
As he was passing out of the court 
room—says a writer in Andreas’ His- 
tory of Chicago—Mr. Butterfield met 
him, and addressed him as follows: 
“Sir, you have now disgraced that 
bench long enough. Sit down, sir, and 
let me beg you to immediately attend 
a meeting of this bar to be held in- 
stanter, at which we are about to try 
your case, and rid ourselves and the 
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people of your incompetency and 
ignorance.” 

No such exciting episode as this 
had before taken place in a Chicago 
court room, nor has it had a parallel 
since that time. Judge Pearson did 
not remain to hear what was to be 
said of him by the assembled lawyers, 
or to say anything in his own defense, 
The meeting resulted in the prepara- 
tion of articles of impeachment, 
which were presented to the House 
of Representatives when the General 
Assembly met the following winter 
at Springfield. 

The effort to impeach the unpopu- 
lar judge was not successful, because 
of* the political affiliations, which es- 
tablished a bond of sympathy between 
Judge Pearson and the lower branch 
of the legislature, but events had so 
shaped themselves that his continu- 
ance upon the bench for any length 
of time was out of the question. In 
Chicago political considerations were 
ignored by those engaged in the war- 
fare against him, one of the most un- 
compromising of his enemies being 
the late Chief Justice Ryan, of Wis- 
consin—then of Chicago. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he belonged to 
the same political party as Pearson, 
Ryan openly declared that he pro- 
posed to drive him from the bench, 
and as one of the agencies for accom- 
plishing his purpose he established 


the Chicago 7ribune, which was mer- 


ciless in its criticism of Pearson. 
The latter resigned the judgeship in 
1840, and sought vindication through 
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an election to the State Senate, of 
which he became a member, and in 
which body he served four years. 
His refusal to obey the mandate of 
the supreme court, which directed 
him to sign Mr. Scammon’s bill of 
exceptions—the immediate cause of 
the impeachment proceedings—led to 
his being summoned before that 
tribunal and fined one hundred dol- 
lars for contempt. All things con- 
sidered, Judge Pearson had probably 
a more unpleasant judicial experience 
than any man who has sat upun the 
bench of this State, and during his 
incumbency of the office the business 
of .the Cook county courts became 
sadly demoralized. 

Another incident of this period was 
so much out of the usual order of 
things, as to deserve more than the 
passing notice which it has received 
in a former article of this series. 

The first city charter of Chicago 
provided for the establishment of two 
new local courts. One of these was 
known as the mayor’s court, which 
had the same jurisdiction as justices’ 
courts in the city, and the other was 
the municipal court, having concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the circuit court 
in all matters, civil and criminal, aris- 
ing within the city. The judge of 
the court was appointed by the legis- 
lature, was to hold office during good 
behavior, and was paid by the city 
’ councilof Chicago, while all the court 
fees were to be covered into the city 
treasury. The clerk of the court was 
appointed by the judge, the jurors 
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were selected by the city council, and 
summoned by the high constable, 
who acted as chief executive officer 
of the tribunal. The terms of the 
court began with every alternate 
month, and it was, therefore, designed 
to be in perpetual session. Hon. 
Thomas Ford, afterwards Governor 
of Illinois, was appointed first judge 
of the municipal court, and held the 
first session in the winter of 1837-38. 

It was in connection with the hold- 
ing of this session of the court, and 
the inauguration of the new system, 
that a movement was set on foot 
which is also without a parallel in the 
history of the Chicago bar. 

The little city had just passed 
through a speculative era, and this 
had been followed by a period of the 
most remarkable business depression. 
Of the condition of affairs which pre- 
vailed at that time, and the events 
which it led up to, Mr. Hoyne has 
written that “it was a time of great 
pecuniary distress. All obligations 
created during the speculative times 
were just maturing and unpaid, and no 
money to pay them. The dockets 
were crowded in both the circuit and 
municipal courts, and something 
must be done. Some of the debtors 
resolved that no court should be held 
and a public meeting was called to 
devise means to prevent it.” 

At this meeting a number of the 
lawyers were among those who took 
the view, that if the courts were held 
it meant ruin to the debtor class. 
It was said that judgments would be 
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rendered against them, on suits that 
had been and would be brought, to 
the amount of $2,000,000. The popu- 
lation of the town was at that time 
something less than four thousand 
people, and this meant that the ag- 
gregate of judgments rendered, would 
amount to $500 for each man, woman 
and child in the place. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that this outlook 
was contemplated with the greatest 
alarm, even by some of the men 
whose integrity had never before been 
questioned. That with these disas- 
ters staring them in the face, the citi- 
zens of Chicago resolved to face the 
danger, and allow their affairs to be 
adjusted by due process of law, dem- 
onstrates the fact, that the body poli- 


tic of that period did not lack the 
leaven of honesty and integrity. 

The resolution introduced at this 
meeting of citizens, proposing to pre- 
vent by such means as might be 


thought best, the holding of the 
courts, was opposed not only by the 
first mayor of the city, W. B. Ogden, 
and other leading citizens and busi- 
ness men, but by such powerful and 
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influential lawyers of that period as, 
Ryan, Butterfield, Spring, Collins, 
Scammon, Goodrich, and Arnold. 
It was defeated, and the movement 
contemplated failed to be carried 
further. The regular sessions of the 
court were held, and people began 
making earnest efforts to discharge 
their obligations instead of seeking 
to evade the payment of them. 

After a time, however, the warfare 
against the municipal court was car- 
ried into the General Assembly of 
the State, and it was abolished after 
being in existence something more 
than one year. It had the effect of 
relieving the pressure of business in 
the Cook county courts for a short 
time, but within two or three years 
after its disestablishment, additional 
facilities for transacting the legal 
business of the county had to be pro- 
vided. By this time, however, the 
machinery of the law had been got- 
ten into successful operation, and its 
subsequent expansion and enlarge- 
ment was provided for as occasion 
demanded. 
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CALVIN DE WOLF. 


FirTy-TWO years ago there came to 
Chicago a young man upon whom 
the weight of years now rests lightly, 
who, incredible as it might seem to 
one unfamiliar with the history of 
the city and its marvelous growth, 
has seen more than a million of peo- 
ple gather round him in the metrop- 
olis of the west. Fifty-two years ago 
he helped swell the population of the 
city to four thousand people, and to- 
day he counts one among the million 
and more of its inhabitants. In 1837 
he found here a struggling town, 
covering a limited area of territory ; 
to-day, even if he could be “taken 
up into a high mountain” and have 
restored to him the accuity of vision 
' of his young manhood, he would be 
unable to trace the boundary lines of 
the great city. A four-story brick 
building—the old “Lake House’”— 
was then not only the most preten- 
sious building in the city, but the 
“pride of the west;” to-day, a building 
of the same character is hardly 
thought to be fairly begun until it is 
past the eighth story, and would 
be considered incomplete if it stopped 
short of twelve or fourteen stories. 
Then nearly all the buildings in the 
city were constructed of wood; 
looking from his office window to-day 
the young man above alluded to, still 
vigorous and actively engaged in bus- 
iness, can point out a dozen buildings 


which represent a greater value in 
the aggregate than all the buildings 
in Chicago would have represented 
fifty-two years ago. 

Noman who has witnessed this won- 
derful transformation, and who has 
been, during all these years, an active 
observer of the trend of events, can 
fail to attract a considerable measure 
of public attention, and when he has 
been not merely “a looker on in Ven- 
ice,” but a citizen who has, through 
his enterprise, his integrity, and his 
public service, contributed his full 
share to the magnificent achievements 
of a half century, he becomes a con- 
spicuous object of interest to the his- 
torian and to the reader of history as 
well. 

Such a man is Calvin DeWolf, who 
came to Chicago witha few shillings 
in his pocket, studied law, was admit- 
ted to the bar, has practiced his pro- — 
fession here for more than forty 
years, amassed a fortune, and is now 
growing old as gracefully as an old 
time philosopher. 

He was born at Braintrim, in Lu- 
zerne county, Pennsylvania, on the 
18th of February, 1815, and was one 
of the thirteen children of Giles M. 
DeWolf, a farmer in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. His father and grand- 
father were born at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, and his more remote ances- 
tors were among the early settlers in 
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Lyme, Connecticut, being colonists 
who came over from Holland, to 
which country they had probably been 
driven from France, where the fam- 
ily originated, by religious persecu- 
tion. His mother, Anna (Spaulding) 
DeWolf, a descendant of Edward 
Spaulding, who located in Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1633, was born 
at Cavendish, Vermont, which was 
the early home of Calvin DeWolf, 
his parents having removed to that 
place soon after his birth. When he 
was five years of age his parents re- 
turned to Braintrim, Pennsylvania, 
and four years later removed to the 
adjoining county of Bradford, where 
his father purchased a farm in the 
“beech woods” of that county. This 
farm had to be “cleared”. of the heavy 
timber which covered it in its prim- 
itive state, prepared for the plow, 
and cultivated carefully and assidu- 
ously to make it sufficiently produc- 
tive to support the large family of its 
owner. 

Calvin DeWolf was the eldest of 
his father’s sons who lived beyond 
the: infantile period, and upon him 
devolved the arduous task of aiding 
to the full extent of his youthful abil- 
ity in converting the “beech forest” 
into a tillable and productive farm, 
In this labor all his time was em- 
ployed, with the exception of three 
winter months, which he spent each 
year in school until he was twenty- 
one years of age. 

When his twenty-first birthday 
dawned upon him, in accordance with 
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the time-honored rule of the pioneers’ 
he acted upon the theory that his 
time was his own. As this was liter- 
ally the only possession he could 
boast of, he determined to make the 
best possible use of it, and first of all 
he resolved to improve his education 
as faras it lay within his power to do 
so. He was without means, and it 
was therefore out of the question for 
him to enter upon a course of study 
at any of the institutions where the 
expense of board and tuition were to 
be met in the ordinary way. Under 
the instruction of his father, who was 
a man of more than ordinary ability, 
had a good common school education, 
and was well versed in mathematics, he 
had obtained a good knowledge of ar- 
ithmetic, algebra and surveying, and 
with the assistance of a gentleman of 
liberal education, who lived in the 
neighborhood, he had made fair pro- 
gress in the study of Latin. With these 
attainments, and hiscommon school 
education asa basis fora more liberal 
education, he decided to enter the 
Grand River Institute in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, and left home for that 
purpose in 1836. Grand River Insti- 
tute had become famous throughout 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsyl- 
vania as a school, where young men 
who were industrious as well as 
ambitious, could partially support 
themselves by manual labor, and 
pursue a course of study at the 
same time. 

Calvin DeWolf maintained himself 
at this institution for a year and a 
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half, devoting as much time as pos- 
sible to his books, when an opportu- 
nity to reach “the west,” looked upon 
then as the land of promise, was pre- 
set.ted to him by a trader, who was 
making a shipment of fruit from Ash- 
tabula to Chicago. Accepting the 
proposition made to him by the fruit 
shipper, young DeWolf paid his pas- 
sage between the two cities by assist- 
ing to load and unload the fruit, and 
taking tharge of it in transit. 

When he arrived in Chicago he was, 
of course, compelled to look about at 
once for employment, and, as he had 
before this successfully taught school 
one or two terms, he applied for a 
school.in the city, after having passed 
the requisite examination. There 
were other applicants, however, whose 
claims had to be first considered, and 
he failed to secure the desired position 
as a Chicago school teacher. Disap- 
pointed in this, he set out on foot 
across the prairie, determined to find 
employment in the same capacity in 
some other locality. At Hadley, a 
new settlement, thirty-five or forty 
miles from Chicago, when his resour- 
ces had become so nearly exhausted 
that he had only an old-fashioned 
“York shilling” in his pocket, he 
obtained a situation and taught school 
there during the winter of 1837-38. 
The following spring he returned to 
Chicago, where his application for a 
position as teacher was favorably 
considered. 

While teaching school and engaging 
in various other occupations which 
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were calculated to improve his finan- 
cial condition, he began the study of 
law, and entered upon a systematic 
course of reading in 1839 with Messrs. 
Spring & Goodrich. 

This firm was composed of Giles 
Spring, afterwards a judge of the 
Superior court of Chicago, and Grant 
Goodrich for many years one of the 
prominent lawyers of the city. 

In 1843 he was examined and ad- 
mitted to the bar by Judge Richard 
M. Young and Theophilus W. Smith, 
then sitting on the Supreme bench. 
Two years before this he had been 
married to Miss Francis Kimball, and 
as they had decided to make Chicago 
their home, immediately after his ad- 
mission to the bar, Mr. DeWolf began 
the practice of law in this city. 

At this time there were probably not 
more than twenty or thirty lawyers 
in Chicago,the most prominent among 
them being Norman B. Judd, who 
was President Lincoln’s minister to 
Prussia; Edward G. Ryan, afterwards 
a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin; Justin Butterfield, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office 
during President Fillmore’s adminis- 
tration; John D. Caton, afterwards 
Judge of the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois; Mark Skinner, Buckner S. Mor- 
ris, and George Manierre, all of whom 
afterwards sat upon the bench in 
Chicago; Patrick Ballingall, who 
was for many years the States Attor- 
ney for Cook county, and James M. 
Strode, James H. Collins, J. Y. Scam- 
mon, and Thomas Hoyne, who won 
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exceptional renown as practitioner in 
later years. 

Up to 1854 Mr. DeWolf was en- 
gaged in the active practice of law. 
At that time he was elected justice of 
the peace, a position which, in a 
rapidly-growing western city, is not 
only a highly important and responsi- 
ble one, but generally a very re- 
munerative one. This office he held 
six successive terms, four by popular 
election and two by appointment, 
covering in all a period of more than 
twenty-five years. 

Within that time he heard and dis- 
posed of over go,000 cases, which is 
undoubtedly a far greater number of 
cases than any other judicial officer 
of Illinois has ever passed upon. 

In the early years of his magistracy 
“Judge ” DeWolf, as he was known 
to the profession and the public of 
Chicago generally, held preliminary 
examinations in many an important 
case which afterwards became a, cause 
celebre in the highercourts. The pre- 
liminary hearing of murder cases, for 
instance, used to be very grave pro- 
ceedings in Illinois, when two justices 
always had to sit together to pass 
upon the questions coming before the 
court, and some of these cases were 
almost as long drawn out as similar 
cases coming before the higher courts 
nowadays. 

It was while acting as magistrate 
that “Judge’’ DeWolf became con- 
nected with a case which attracted 
attention from one end of the United 
States to the other, or rather through 
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both the length and breadth of the 
land, and raised questions which the 
United States Courts were called 
upon to decide, but which the war 
finally determined. 

From his earliest boyhood he had 
been taught to abhor the institution 
of slavery, and as early as 1839 he 
was actively engaged in the found- 
ing of an anti-slavery society in Chi- 
cago, which was designed to build 
up in the west, by every proper 
means, a sentiment which would ulti- 
mately bring about the abolition of 
slavery in the United States. 

Of this early anti-slavery associa- 
tion, Rev. Flavel Bascom, a Presby- 
terfan minister, was the first president, 
Judge George Manierre treasurer, and 
Mr. DeWolf secretary, while other 
ministers and many of the prominent 
business men of the city were active 
members. 

In 1842, the Illinois State Anti- 
Slavery Society held a meeting in 
Chicago, at which an organization 
was effected to raise funds for estab- 
lishing an anti-slavery newspaper in 
Chicago. Henry L. Fulton, Charles 
V. Dyer, Shubal D. Childs and Calvin 
DeWolf were appointed a committee 
to collect funds and set the enterprise 
on foot, Mr. DeWolf being made 
treasurer of the committee. As a re- 
sult of their efforts the “ Western 
Citizen”’ came into existence, with Z. 
Eastman as editor and publisher, and 
for several years it was recognized as 
one of the leading “ abolition ” news- 
papers of the country. 
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It was in 1858 that Mr. DeWolf, in 
connection with other abolitionists of 
Chicago, brought down upon himself 
the wrath of a disappointed slave- 
hunter and his sympathizers, who 
sought to inflict upon him condign 
punishment for facilitating the escape 
of a liberty-seeking black woman. 

Stephen F. Nuckolls was a South- 
ern man who had carried his slaves 
with him into Nebraska. One of 
these slaves, a young negro woman, 
Eliza, made her escape, and by some 
means or other found her way to Chi- 
cago, to which place she was followed 
by her master, Nuckolls, who came 
near effecting her capture. His 


scheme was frustrated by the parties 
who appeared before “Judge” De- 


Wolf, charging him with riotous con- 
duct. Under the warrant issued from 
the magistrate’s court, the  slave- 
owner was arrested and locked up for 
a few hours, and in the meantime the 
colored woman made her escape from 
the city. 

Nuckolls carried the matter to the 
United States Courts, and succeeded 
in having the magistrate, Mr. DeWolf, 
George Anderson, A. D. Hayward 
and C. L. Jenks indicted for “ aiding 
a negro slave called Eliza to escape 
from her master,” she having been 
“held as a slave in Nebraska and es- 
caped to Illinois.” This involved the 
constitutional question as to whether 
or not slaves could be held in “free 
territory.” The defendants held that 
the negro woman was not lawfully 
held as a slave in Nebraska, and 
moved to quash the indictment on 
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that ground. This motion was never 
passed upon by the court, but in 1861 
the case was dismissed by advice of 
the Hon. E. C. Larned, United States 
District Attorney. 

Holding, as he did, radical anti- 
slavery views, he naturally became 
identified with the Republican party 
when it was organized, and he has 
ever since affiliated with it, although 
he has never been an active politician. 
Twice he served as a member of the 
board of aldermen of Chicago, and 
from 1856 to 1858, while serving as a 
member of that body, as chairman of 
the committee on revision and publi- 
cation of ordinances, he rendered to 
the city an important service in codi- 
fying the local laws and putting them 
into shape to be generally understood, 
and easily and systematically en- 
forced. He has held no office since 
he retired from the position of magis- 
trate in 1879, but has devoted him- 
self to the practice of law in company 
with his son, Wallace L. DeWolf. 
Since his early manhood he has been 
an active participant in church work, © 
and for some years he has been one 
of the elders of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. Conscientious 
in the discharge of his duties as a 
public official, upright in his dealings 
with clients, and honorable alike in 
his methods of practice as an attor- 
ney and his general business dealings, 
this pioneer lawyer enjoys to-day the 
respect and esteem to which his years 
of good citizenship and a life well 
spent entitle him. he 
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HENRY S. 


Henry STANTON Monroe became 
amember of the Chicago bar when the 
city had a population of less than 
seventy-five thousand people, and has 
been for thirty-seven years continu- 
ously in practice as a western lawyer. 

He is descended from the Monroe 
family which originated in America, 
when Captain Monroe, whose: first 
name is not recorded in history, but 
who is mentioned as having been one 


of the adherents of King Charles the 
First of England, came to this coun- 
try, some time before 1650, with a 
little band of cavaliers, who located 
in Virginia. 

The descendants of Captain Mon- 


roe became numerous in America 
before the revolutionary era, and thir- 
teen of them are said to have partici- 
pated in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
The fifth President of the United 
States sprang from the same stock, 
and in Virginia, Kentucky, New York 
and Ohio various members of the 
family have been eminent in profes- 
sional and public life. 

Henry S. Monroe’s father was Dr. 
Henry Monroe, of New York, who ac- 
quired prominence as a medical prac- 
titioner in Broome county, of that 
State. His mother’s maiden name 
was Sylvia Thomas. Hermother was 
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one of the distinguished Pennsylvania 
family of Stantons—which accounts 
for that name having been given to 
her son. She was also a near relative 
of the Cushing family of Massachu- 
setts, and is said by her biographer 
to have been “a lady of cultivated 
tastes and many accomplishments.” 
Henry S. Monroe was born in Bal- 
timore, February gth, 1829, where his 
parénts were sojourning for the win- 
ter. His father having become: bro- 
ken in health by professional labors, 
turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of wild lands which he had 
purchased in Broome county, New 
York, and the family homestead was 
established on a farm. Mrs. Monroe 
took charge of the early education of 
her son, and when he was about ten 
years of age he began attending a 
district school three months out of 
each year. When notin school he 
found employment on the farm, but 
along with his tasks he engaged in 
reading such literature as fell into his 
hands, under the intelligent and care- 
ful guidance of his mother. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he labored 
under some disadvantages, his educa- 
tion progressed favorably, and after 
a time he entered upon a three years’ 
course of study at Oxford, Chenango 
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county,-New York. Here he not only 
fitted himself for college, but made 
such good use of his time and oppor- 
tunities that in 1849 he passed through 
the regular examinations and entered 
the junior class at Geneva College. 
His literary and scholastic attain- 
ments gave him a high standing 
among the students at Geneva, and 
he was put forward by the college 
society, with which he became iden- 
tified, as a competitor for various 
prizes, always looked upon by under- 
graduates as_ greatly-to-be-desired 
“honors.” These “honors” he car- 
ried off easily, and in 1850 he gradu- 
ated as valedictorian of his class. 
Having received his baccalaureate 
degree shortly after he reached his 
twenty-first birthday, he began the 
study of law in the office of Henry K. 
Mygatt,at Oxford. He taught school 
one or two terms after beginning his 
law studies, but soon came to be 
looked upon by Mr. Mygatt as a val- 
uable assistant in professional work. 
Mr. Mygatt, who was one of the most 
noted lawyers in the State of New 
York, had business in all parts of the 
State, and as his assistant Mr. Monroe 
was brought into contact with, and 
formed the acquaintance of many of 
the men who were at that time most 
prominent at the bar and in public 
life. After remaining with his dis- 
tinguished preceptor three years, he 
was admitted to the bar in 1853, and 
announced his intention of coming to 
Chicago to engage in practice. 
Among the prominent New York 
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men with whom he had become ac- 
quainted, and upon whom he had 
made a most favorable impression, 
were ex-Governor Tracy and Daniel 
S. Dickinson, both of whom were 
personal friends of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, Mr. Dickinson having served with 
him in the United States Senate. 
Without being solicited to do so, 
and, in fact, without the knowledge 
of Mr. Monroe, both of these gentle- 
men wrote letters to Mr. Douglas, 
making favorable mention of the 
young New York lawyer, who was 
about to locate in Chicago, and ask- 
ing for him the kind consideration of 
the distinguished Illinoisan. These 
letters reached Chicago ahead of Mr. 
Monroe, and when he walked into a 
famous old hotel of this city and reg- 
istered his name at the clerk’s desk, 
he was much surprised to receive a 
pleasant greeting from a gentleman 
who happened at that time to be 
standing near. him, and who had 
noted his name and address. The 
gentleman who extended this kindly 
greeting was Mr. Douglas, who in- 
vited him to call at his rooms in the 
hotel that evening. The invitation 
was accepted, and among the numer- 
ous callers during the evening, to 
whom Mr. Douglas gave the young 
lawyer. very flattering introductions, 
were several prominent citizens of 
Chicago, who afterward became his 


clients, and have paid him in all fees - 
amounting to more than fifty thou- 


sand dollars. The acquaintance with 
Mr. Douglas, which began so unex- 
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pectedly and yet so auspiciously, 
ripened into a warm friendship be- 
tween the two men. Few men were 
on more intimate terms with the 
eminent statesman during the later 
years of his life,.or knew more about 
his habits, methods of thought and 
study, than Mr. Monroe, and he was 
frequently a member of the little 
group of friends who came together 
to listen to some contemplated utter- 
ance of the great Democratic leader, 
in advance of its being given to the 
public. This association was of great 
value to him in many ways. His 
ideas were broadened, his scholarship 
ripened, and his knowledge of the 
law and of questions of public policy 
materially increased. The fact that 
he enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of so eminent a citizen of Chicago as 
Stephen A. Douglas was also of great 
advantage to him, and gave him, at 
the outset of his career, a standing at 
the bar and a prestige with the gen- 
eral public which it usually takes a 
young practitioner some years to 
attain. 

His earliest efforts in the conduct 
of litigation satisfied those who en- 
trusted their business to his care, that 
he had the ability to win cases, and 
the integrity to deal fairly with cli- 
ents. Those who came to consult 
him found him candid in advising 
them as to the merits of their cases, 
and when his advice was followed 
they were rarely involved in disas- 
trous law suits. Conscientious in an 
eminent degree, he never looked upon 
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a retaining fee as a sufficient com- 
pensation for misleading a client, 
and only encouraged litigation when 
careful consideration of a case in all 
its bearings seemed to insure a suc- 
cessful contest. 

He soon came into prominence as a 
counsellor, and at the same time 
was given an opportunity to demon- 
strate that he possessed marked abil- 
ities as a trial lawyer. 

Some of the earliest cases which he 
tried in the Chicago courts were 
cases involving large amounts of 
money, and in which he was opposed 
by men acting as counsel, who were 
then the leaders of the western bar. 
One of these cases was a suit brought 
by Martin O. Walker, against John 
Frink,involving a quarter ofa million 
of dollars. Frink and Walker were 
in those days the famous owners of 
several western stage lines, and a 
vast amount of real estate, situated in 
different western cities. They disa- 
greed concerning various business 
transactions, and became bitter ene- 
mies. Walker brought suit, retaining 
several lawyers of acknowledged 
ability and established reputation to 
prosecute the case. Frink had taken 
a fancy to Mr. Monroe, and having 
confidence in his ability to handle 
this case successfully, he thought, as 
he expressed it, that he might get 
some satisfaction out of “beating the 
old lawyers retained by the plaintiff, 
with a boy.” The boy won the case, 
and with it a measure of public ap- 
preciation of his qualifications as a 
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lawyer, that carried him forward to- 
ward the position as a leader at the 
bar, which he has held for many 
years. 

A few years later he was engaged 
in the famous case of Fisher v. Stone, 
a case which involved, primarily, the 
question as to whether or not public 
criticism of the skill and ability of 
medical practitioners constituted a 
slander, and, incidentally, many 
questions of scientific interest to 
the medical profession. Mr. Monroe 
represented in this trial, which lasted 
for several weeks, the defendant, who 
had been sued for libel, and had the 
satisfaction of gaining a verdict for 
his client. Since that time he has 
not only participated in the trial of 


many of the most important cases 
which have occupied the attention of 
the courts of Chicago and Illinois, 
but has been called upon to attend to 
legal business, and appear in the 
higher courts in various parts of the 


United States. He was counsel in 
the great “Michael will case,” and ar- 
gued the same in the Supreme Court 
of California, and in the . Dravill 
Township case, involving the title to 
about 30,000 acres of timber land, ar- 
gued before Judge Doe, Chief Justice 
of N. H. He was also employed in 
the Emma mine case, in Utah, and 
in the contest between the Dives and 
Pelican mine owners in Colorado. 
These facts indicate to some extent 
his ability in his profession, because 
only lawyers of superior attainments 


are called upon to serve clients in so 
extended a field. 

In all that the term implies, Mr. 
Monroe has been a successful lawyer, 
and his success is attributable to first 
class natural qualifications for the 
profession, a liberal and thorough 
education, industrious and continu- 
ous application to the legitimate bus- 
iness of his calling, and a jealous 
watchfulness of all interests confided 
to his charge. In addition to his 
enviable standing at the bar of Chi- 
cago, he enjoys that personal popu- 
larity which is the tribute paid by the 
public to the genial gentleman whose 
integrity and uprightness are never 
questioned. 

A “Douglas Democrat” in his early 
manhood, he has always affiliated with 
that party, but he has never been in 
any sense a politician. The field of 
literature has furnished him his. prin- 
cipal diversion from his professional 
duties and_ responsibilities, and his 
private library is one of the finest in 
Chicago. When other recreation 
becomes necessary, he finds it in the 
fields and woods, with dogs and gun, 
after the fashion of modern nimrods. 

Three years after he came to Chi- 
cago, in 1856, Mr. Monroe was mar- 
ried to Miss Mattie Mitchell, a daugh- 
ter of William B. Mitchell, of Akron, 
Ohio, and has four children, one son 
and three daughters. Both the daugh- 
ters have a fondness for literature. 
Miss Harriet Monroe has won some- 
thing more than local renown through 
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her contributions to the press, and 
was the author of the poem read at 
the dedication of the now famous Chi- 
cago Auditorium. Theson graduated 
recently from Cornell University, and 
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is said to have been very popular with 
his class and highly esteemed by the 
college faculty. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 


F. W. S. BRAWLEY. 


In 1869 Hon. J. M. Bailey, now one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, and F. W. S. Brawley, two 
widely known lawyers of Freeport, 
Illinois, removed to Chicago, and be- 
gan the practice of law together in 
this city. Some time later Judge 
Bailey, having been elected a judge 
of the Appellate Court, was trans- 
ferred to another field of labor, in 
which he has_ since received well- 
merited promotion, but his early part- 
ner, Mr. Brawley, has continued the 
practice of law at the Chicago bar, of 
which he has now been a member for 
more than a score of years. 

Born in Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
February 12, 1825, Mr. Brawley’s 
early life was spent in the same com- 
munity which had been the home of 
two or three generations of his ances- 
tors. The Brawleys are of Scotch 
descent, and the best information ob- 
tainable in regard to the particular 
branch of the family to which F.W. S 
Brawley belongs, is to the effect that 
his more remote ancestors were 
among the early Pennsylvania colo- 
nists. Hisfather was John Brawley 


and his mother was Mary (Saltsman) 
Brawley, of German parentage. 

He was born on a farm, and in this 
respect started in life on an equal foot- 
ing with about ninety per cent. of the 
men who have become prominent in 
professional life in the west. While 
he was still young, his father moved 
into one of the villages of Western 
Pennsylvania, and later into the city 
of Erie. There he received an academ- 
ic education, and then began the 
study of law with Hon. John Gal- 
braith, a distinguished jurist of the 
Keystone state, and for some years a 
member of Congress from the “Erie 
District.” His son, Hon. William 
Galbraith, who has since represented 
the same district in Congress, was a 
student with Mr. Brawley in his fath- 
er’s office. 

When he was twenty years of age, 
Mr. Brawley had completed his course 
of reading, and was prepared for ad- 
mission to the bar, hadit been pos- 
sible for him to be admitted before 
attaining his majority. As this, how- 
ever, was out of the question, he con- 
cluded to make a trip to the west, and 
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in 1845, at the end of a long journey, 
both as to the distance traveled and 
the time consumed in making it, he 
found himself in Chicago. 

As he could not begin the practice 
of law before being admitted to the 
bar, and it wasincumbent upon him to 
do something to keep from running 
behind financially, he found it neces- 
sary to seek temporary employment 
of some kind. Having picked up con- 
siderable knowledge of the printer’s 
trade, for which he had always had 
something of a fancy, he applied at 
the office of a pioneer Chicago news- 
paper for a situation as compositor. 
His application was favorably con- 
sidered, and for some months he was 
employed in this capacity. 

While thus employed he spent more 
or less of his time in the Chicago 
courts, and had an opportunity to 
learn something of western methods 
of practice, and of the “old time” 
leaders of the Illinois bar. One of 
the first cases which he saw disposed 
of in a Chicago court was that ofa 
fugitive slave, and the method of dis- 
posing of this case struck him as 
original, if not altogether regular, 

The colored man had been appre- 
hended in Chicago by his pursuers, 
from one of the southern states, and 
was at once taken before a magistrate. 
A great crowd gathered around the 
magistrate’s office, and when the ne- 
gro was finally brought out they closed 
around him, and by some means or 
other, without exercising any vio- 
lence, succeed in separating him from 
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his captors. Then they succeeded in 
getting him started on arun down 
one of the principal streets of the 
city, and fell in behind him, as ac- 
tive and zealous pursuers. In this 
way, without making anything having 
the appearance of an attack on the 
“fugitive slave” hunters, they were 
kept in the rear of the procession, until 
the negro was lost sight of, and ulti- 
mately, by means of the “under- 
ground railway” of those days, he 
found his way into Canada. 

When Mr.Brawley tired of working 
in a printing office, he concluded to 
go further west, and set out bystage 
for Iowa. Reaching Freeport, the 
county seat of Stephenson county, a 
town of which he had never heard 
when he started out on his western 
trip, he concluded to stop there long 
enough to take a look at the place, 
and perhaps to visit some of the 
neighboring towns. Freeport is lo- 
cated in the extreme northern part of 
Illinois, and he took advantage of the 
opportunity to cross the northern 
boundary line of the state, and spend 
a little time at some of the pioneer 
settlements of southern Wisconsin. 
This trip was made on horseback. On 
his way back to Freeport he fell in one 
day with a minister, who informed 
him in the course of their conversa- 
tion that the people of that village 
were anxious to secure a competent 
teacher for the village school, and ad- 
vised him to apply for the position, 
which he could fill until such time as 
he desired to be admited to the bar 
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and begin the practice of law. This 
chance interview changed his plans, 
and resulted in his becoming for the 
time being, an Illinois school teacher 
instead of an Iowa lawyer. It also 
resulted in his becoming a citizen of 
Freeport, where he lived for twenty- 
three years, twenty-two years of 
that time being devoted to the prac- 
tice of law. It was there also that he 
was married, in 1850, to Mary Reitzell, 
a daughter of one of the pioneers of 
Stephenson county. 

After teaching school a year, he 
was admitted to the bar, at the end of 
an examination which was conducted 
by Madison Y. Johnson, who after- 
wards figured prominently in a war 
episode, Thomas Goodhue and Colo- 
nel Jason Marsh. He then began the 
practice of law, being first associated 
with Hon. Martin P. Sweet, who came 
to Illinois from New York State, 
where he had been a classmate and 
intimate friend of William H. Sew- 
ard. Sweet, who is perhaps best re- 
membered as a noted Whig orator 
and politician, was also a strong and 
able lawyer, and Mr. Brawley’s early 
association with him was advantage- 
ous in various ways. When this 
partnership was dissolved Mr. Braw- 
ley became associated with Judge 
Bailey, with whom he was a partner 
at Freeport, and afterwards, as has 
been already stated, in Chicago. At 
Freeport they constituted the princi- 
pal law firm of the city, and were 
identified with nearly all the impor- 
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tant litigation in the courts of that 
county. 

While practicing in that city Mr. 
Brawley took an active interest, at 
the same time, in educational mat- 
ters, and served two terms as county 
superintendent of schools. He was 
also, for a long time, a member of the 
board of education of Freeport, and 
while acting in that capacity he pre- 
pared the special charter under which 
the schools of that city have ever 
since been conducted, and which is 
recognized as one of the best educa- 
tional systems of the State. 

As a “Douglas Democrat,” he in- 
terested himself in politics, and during 
one of the stirring campaigns early 
in the “fifties,” he purchased, and 
for a time edited, the Freeport Bulle- 
tin, which was one of the most ardent 
champions of Democratic principles 
as represented by the distinguished 
Illinois Senator. 

In 1852, a bitter contest for the 
postmastership of Freeport was car- 
ried on for some time between rival 
aspirants for the position, and this 
contest was finally terminated sud- 
denly and unexpectedly by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Brawley, who had, 
up to the time he received his com- 
mission, no knowledge of the fact 
that his name had been considered in 
connection with the office. Although 
he had neither been an applicant nor 
an aspirant for the position, he ac- 
cepted the appointment tendered him, 
and held the office six years. During 
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’ the same time he served several terms 
as city attorney of Freeport. 

Prior to his removal to Chicago in 
1869, he had been identified largely 
with railroad and insurance litiga- 
tion. Since he came to Chicago he 

' has engaged in general practice, 
” being associated for a time, after the 
dissolution of his partnership with 
Judge Bailey, with Hon. Thomas J. 
Turner, who served with distinction 
in Congress some years since, and 
also as a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1870. Be- 
tween fifty and sixty of the cases with 
which he has been identified since he 
began practice have been carried to 
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ArtTHUR D. RicH, who has been 
engaged in the practice of law as a 
member of the Chicago bar since 
1854, was born on a farm, near the 
historic battle-ground of Ticon- 
deroga, New York, November 2sth, 
1827. His father, Larned Rich, came 
to New York from Richville, Ver- 
mont, and belonged to the family 
which gave to the Green Mountain 
town its present name. Larned Rich 
was one of the patriotic Americans 
who rallied to the defence of Platts- 
burg when it was threatened by the 
British forces in 1814, and he partici- 
pated in the engagement which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the invaders, 
and led to their withdrawal from the 
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the Supreme Court of the State, and 
in a considerable number of these 
cases important principles of law 
have been for the first time clearly 
enunciated and important precedents 
established. 

Since the war period Mr. Brawley 
has paid little attention to politics, 
his entire time having been given to 
the practice of law. He is a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
a prominent member of the Knight 
Templar’s organization, and has a 
fondness for literature, which he in- 
dulges to a considerable extent. 

Howarp Louis ConarD. 


D. RICH. 


territory of the United States. He 
was married to Amanda Pearce, who 
belonged to one of the old families of 
Bolton, New York, and A. D. Rich 
is their youngest son. 

In 1837, the elder Rich sold his 
farm at Ticonderoga to the father of 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and in the course 
of time it passed by inheritance into 
the hands of the eminent Boston 
divine himself. An elegant coun- 
try residence has taken the place of 
the- old Rich homestead, and it is 
here that Mr. Cook usually spends 
his summers, and entertains the dis- 
tinguished guests who come from all 
parts of the United States to visit 
him, 
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After disposing of his farm Mr. 
Rich removed from New York State 
to Michigan, and settled in St. Joseph’s 
County, near the town of Three 
Rivers. He belonged to that class of 
farmers who have a proper apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of a thorough 
education, and his son Arthur re- 
ceived careful educational training in 
his early boyhood. A year after the 
removal to Michigan, however, the 
latter was deprived of the care and 
guidance of his father by death, and 
he was practically thrown upon his 
own resources when but eleven years 
of age. He found a home with an 
elder sister who lived near the village 
of Schoolcraft, Michigan, and con- 
tinued his studies at the Schoolcraft 
Academy with a view to taking a col- 
legiate course, although just how he 
was to obtain the means for gratify- 
ing his ambition was not at that time 
quite clear to him. The time which 
he spent at school was, however, used 
to the best advantage, and while 
still a mere boy he was adjudged 
competent to become an instructor of 
the Michigan youth in the capacity 
of “ district school teacher.” 

In this way he soon began adding 
materially to his financial resources, 
and was enabled to fit himself for 
college at Spring Arbor Academy, an 
institution which has since developed 
into what is known as Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Hillsdale, Michigan. 

He then entered Michigan Univer- 
sity, at Ann Arbor, and by teach- 
ing school a portion of the time, 
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supplied himself with the means for — 
defraying his collegiate expenses. 
He displayed a remarkable capacity 
for hard work, and while engaged as 
a teacher kept along with his class in 
college, so that no time was lost. In 
1851 he graduated from the univer- 
sity, and a year later, having decided 
to study law, he came to Chicago for 
that purpose. 

When he arrived in the city a five- 
dollar bill was the sum total of his 
financial capital, and he lost no time 
in seeking a position which would 
afford him a livelihood, and at the 
same time place him in a position 
where he could pursue his contem- 
plated course of study to advantage. 

One of the noted law firms of Chi- 
cago in those days was the firm of 
Judd & Wilson, of which Hon. Nor- 
man B. Judd, who is remembered as 
lawyer, politician and diplomat, was 
the senior member. His partner, 
John M. Wilson, was also disting- 
uished as a lawyer, and later as a 
jurist. 

Mr. Rich applied to Messrs. Judd 
& Wilson for admission to their office 
as a law student, and thought himself 
particularly fortunate when his appli- 
cation met with a favorable response. 
In addition to being received into the 
office as a student, he was given a 
clerical position at a salary sufficient 
to meet his expenses. He remained 
in this office two years, his associa- 
tions.during that time being advan- 
tageous to him in many ways. Not 
only was his position one which en- 
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abled him to pursue his law studies 
under the preceptorship of eminent 
lawyers, but he was brought into con- 
tact with, and formed the acquain- 
tance of many of the men who were 
then the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the western bar. Norman B. 
Judd was the intimate personal and 
political friend of Abraham Lincoln. 
He had more to do, perhaps, than any 
other man with bringing about the 
latter’s nomination for the Presidency, 
was his closest friend and adviser 
during the campaigns which followed 
this nomination, and accompanied 
him on his perilous trip from Spring- 
field to Washington prior to his in- 
auguration in 1861. They were fre- 
quently associated together in the 
trial of important cases, and among 
Mr. Rich’s interesting experiences as 
a law student was that of listening, 
now and then, not only to Lincoln’s 
impressive legal arguments, but to 
many of the droll stories with which 
he used to entertain his friends in the 
quiet “after office hours.” 

In 1854, Mr. Rich was admitted to 
the bar, and soon afterward began 
the practice of law, entering upon his 
work with the advantages of a liberal 
education and a natural adaptation 
to his chosen calling. 

With a strong, healthy, and vigor- 
ous intellect,a capacity for logical 
reasoning and sound judgment, he 
distinguished himself, while _ still 
young, in the practice, conscientious 
and capable adviser. Less inclined 
to close and continuous application 
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than some of his contemporaries 
at the bar, he possessed remarkable 
aptitude for dealing, in a practical 
and eminently successful way, with 
the issues involved in general liti- 
gation. His care and conservatism 
in reaching conclusions, in accord- 
ance with which he advised his 
clients, were noted early in his pro- 
fessional career, as was also the fact 
that he was seldom in error in his 
constructions of the law, or applying 
it to cases at bar. 

In a comparatively short time after 
he became a member of the Chicago 
bar, he had established himself in a 
comfortable and remunerative prac- 
tice, and was looked upon both by 
the profession and general public as 
a lawyer of high character, and more 
than ordinary ability. A cultured, 
affable, and genial gentleman, he 
gained friends rapidly, attracted cli- 
ents through his candor and fairness 
in dealing with them, as well as by 
reason of his acknowledged legal 
ability, and laid the foundation for 
his subsequent successful and 
highly creditable professional career. 

Eschewing politics and the kindred 
allurements, which rob the legal pro- 
fession of some of its most brilliant 
and promising members, he has for 
more than thirty-five years devoted 
himself to the general practice of 
law. Within that time he has been 
conspicuously identified with a vast 
amount of important litigation in the 
State and United States courts of Chi- 
cago, and the Supreme Court of Illi- 














nois, and the mention of his name in 
an assemblage of well-informed west- 
ern lawyers, calls to mind some of 
the causes celebre which have, in times 
past, occupied the attention of the 
courts of this city. 

He participated in the trial of the 
case of Rawson vs. Fox, the plain- 
tiff being the somewhat noted bank- 
er, Rawson—who sought to recover 
possession of valuable Chicago real 
estate—and appeared as leading coun- 
sel for the plaintiffs in the celebrated 
case of Butler vs. Butler, involving 
the property rights of minor children, 
and the ownership of half a million 
dollars worth of land in the heart of 
the city. In the longest drawn out 
divorce case on record in the Illinois 
courts—that of Jenkins vs. Jenkins, 
which was a dozen years or more in 
process of adjustment—he success- 
fully resisted, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, the efforts of an adventuress 
to secure divorce and alimony, and 
wound up the prolonged litigation by 
securing for his client a decree of ab- 
solute divorce from his troublesome 
spouse. In many other equally im- 
portant, but less noted cases, he has 
been prominent as a legal adviser, 
and his career has been alike credit- 
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able to himself and the profession to 
which he belongs. 

As a natural sequence of his many 
years of strict attention to the legiti- 
mate business of his profession, Mr. 
Rich has acquired a moderately com- 
fortable fortune, and now seeks to 
shift his professional burden to young- 
er shoulders, in order that he may 
enjoy a well earned retirement. 

He was married in 1865 to Miss 
Esther Tenant Dyckman, a daughter 
of the late Judge Evert B. Dyckman, 
of Schoolcraft, Michigan, and has had 
eleven children, of whom eight 
sons and one daughter survive. Four 
of the sons have grown to manhood, 
two of them having entered the med- 
ical profession. Another son is a 
Swedenborgian minister, and_ the 
fourth an architect and builder. Two 
younger sons are pursuing courses of 
study in Michigan University, with 
the ultimate intention of following in 
the footsteps of their father and en- 
tering the profession of law. Mr. 
Rich himself now finds ample em- 
ployment in looking after his prop- 
erty interests, and the education of 
his children. 


Howarp Louis CoNnaARD. 














Tue Vallette family, which is of 
French extraction, originated in New 
England some time before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the name of 
John Vallette, of Richmond, R. IL, an 
uncle of the subject of this sketch, 
was one of the last that death caused 
to be dropped from the roll of pen- 
sioners of the Revolutionary war. 

In 1838, Jeremiah Vallette, a well 
known citizen of the old town of 
Stockbridge, Berkshire county, Mass., 
turned his back upon the place which 
had been-the home of two genera- 
tions of his ancestors, and set out 
with his family for the State. of 
Illinois. 

In addition to being a successful 
farmer, whose opinions upon matters 
pertaining to agriculture carried 
with them great weight in the com- 
munity in which he lived, Jeremiah 
Vallette was a man of broad intelli- 
gence, who had given much attention 
to questions of public import, and 
was locally somewhat noted as a po- 
litical economist. 

Among the members of his family 
who set out with him for the west 
when he left the old homestead, was 
Henry Franklin Vallette, his fourth 
son, born in Stockbridge, on the 1st 
day of November, 1821. This boy 
‘was at that time seventeen years of 
age, a bright, manly fellow, strong, 
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COLONEL HENRY F. VALLETTE, 


healthy, active and ambitious, and 
delighted with the prospect of grow- 
ing up with a new country. 

Their: journey, which can now be 
made in twenty-four hours by the 
fast mail, began at Stockbridge early 
in June, was a long and tedious one, 
and involved various modes of travel. 
From Stockbridge to Albany, the lit- 
tle party traveled by wagon, and 
from there to Buffalo by canal boat. 
From the latter city the steamer Buf- 
falo carried them to Detroit, and 
about the first of July the steamer 
Governor Madison landed them near 
old Fort Dearborn, in Chicago. 

The destination of the Vallette 
family was a neighborhood twenty- 
five miles west of Chicago, to which 
some Massachusetts friends had pre- 
ceded them, At that time there was 


no occasion for spending much time . 


“sight seeing” in Chicago, and very 
soon after they had landed in the 
city, they had hired teams and started 
with their effects toward the settle- 
ment of which they were to constitute 
an important part. 

On their way out, after crossing 
the Chicago river, they noted the 
fact that city lots had been staked 
out nearly a mile back from the lake 
front, and they were much astonished 
at the wild enthusiasm of the real es- 
tate speculators who expected to live 


long enough to see these lots utilized 
as building sites. 

When they reached the neighbor- 
hood for which they had set out, the 
elder Vallette and his sons settled on 
a tract of government land about one 
mile from the town of Wheaton, the 
present county seat of Du Page 
county, and began making improve- 
ments. 

Before leaving Massachusetts, Mr. 
Vallette had been for many years an 
invalid, but in his new location he re- 
covered his health entirely and lived 
to be eighty-two years of age. 

Henry F. Vallette engaged actively 
in aiding his father to improve and 
bring under cultivation their prairie 
farm, and the only thing which he 
looked upon as areally unpleasant 
feature of his situation, was the fact 
that the opportunities for completing 
his education were seriously abridged. 
Before coming west he had attended 
school some years at the old East 
Street School in Stockbridge, and 
had also spent some time at the 
Stockbridge Academy, but he was 
not satisfied with his scholastic at- 
tainments and was exceedingly anx- 
ious to pursue an advanced course of 
study. 

As there were no schools from 
which he could derive any benefit 
within reach of his home, he did 
what a great many other eminently 
successful men have done, took 
charge of his own education and 
studied systematically and industri- 
ously, in connection with his farm 
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labor, until he was twenty-one years 
of age. 

In the meantime he had not neg- 
lected to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities which presented them- 
selves to lay the foundation of 
financial prosperity, and when he at- 
tained his majority he was the pos- 
sessor of a small farm, which was 
admirably adapted to profitable cul- 
tivation. The year following his 
twenty-first birthday this farm yielded 
him a large crop of wheat, which he 
sold in Chicago—to which place it 
had then of course to be hauled in 
wagons—at one dollar per bushel. 

This sale of his farm products sup- 
plied him with a considerable amount 
of money, which he determined to 
utilize in securing an education, and 
fitting himself for a profession. He 
had always been noted among his as- 
sociates as a ready writer and deba- 
ter, and he was impressed with the 
idea that nature had qualified him for 
a successful lawyer. For the pur- 
pose of improving his literary educa- 
tion, he went first to Mt. Morris 
Seminary, which was at that time a 
somewhat aristocratic educational in- 
stitution, considering the fact that it 
was located in the “far west.” 

While his pockets were by no 
means empty, he had earned the 
money which he carried with him, by 
hard labor, and having in conse- 
quence no disposition to indulge in 
any extravagances, he entered the 
seminary wearing a suit of Kentucky 
jeans and making no effort to dis- 
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guise the fact that his means were 
limited, notwithstanding which, al- 
though at first coolly treated by his 
associates, his ability and- force of 
character soon secured recognition 
and gained him his full share of the 
honors of the institution. 

After spending some time at Mt. 
Morris he went to Aurora, where he 
attended a private school some months, 
and then began the study of law with 
Messrs. Parker & Wagner, pioneer 
lawyers of that city. He was unable, 
however, to give entire attention to 
his studies at that time, and to ob- 
tain means to pursue them he engaged 
for several years in surveying, school- 
teaching, and carrying on farming 
operations. 

In 1848, he was married to Miss 
Abby A. Dinsmore, a daughter of the 
Rev. Alvin Dinsmore, a minister of 
the Universalist church, who was 
noted throughout the west for his 
scholarly attainments and rare ling- 
uistic accomplishments. Mrs. Val- 
lette’s mother was a daughter of 
“Sally” Dunn, better known as 
“ Mother” Dunn, famous throughout 
New England half a century since as 
an evangelist of the Universalist 
faith. 

After his marriage Mr. Vallette 
located at Naperville, the original 
county seat of Du Page county, a 
town which boasts of having been at 
one time twice as big as Chicago— 
there then being two houses in Naper- 
ville and one in Chicago—and having 
completed the study of law, he formed 
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a partnership with H. H. Cody, after- 
wards a county and circuit judge, 
under the firm name of Vallette & 
Cody. 

In 1849, he was elected treasurer of 
Du Page county, and held the office 
three successive terms. After an in- 
terval of one or two terms he was 
again elected to the same office, when 
the Democratic party, to which he at 
that time belonged, had an opposition 
majority of more than seven hundred 
to overcome, the voters of the county 
taking this occasion to emphasize 
their approval of his sterling integrity 
in the management of county fin- 
ances. 

He continued to practice at Naper- 
ville until the breaking out of the 
civil war, when he interested himself 
actively in securing the enlistment of 
troops to aid in the suppression of 
the rebellion. In response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for 300,000 volun- 
teers, in July of 1862, four companies 
of infantry were recruited in Du Page 
county, largely through the exertions 
of Mr. Vallette. These companies 
united with six companies raised in 
De Kalb county, and were organized 
into the 105th Illinois Volunteers In- 
fantry. The regiment was organized 
at’ Dixon on the 2d of September, 
Daniel Dustin being made colonel, 
H. F? Vallette lieutenant-colonel and 
E. F. Dutton major. Colonel Dustin 
being at that time in command of a 
company of the 8th Illinois Cavalry, 
already in active service, the com- 
mand of the new regiment devolved 
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upon Lieutenant-Colonel Vallette, 
pending the arrival of his superior 
officer at regimental headquarters. 
A few days after the organization of 
the regiment it was ordered to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, but as his men were 
at that time without uniforms and 
equipment, Colonel Vallette secured 
through Governor Yates a modifica- 
tion of the order, which provided for 
their transportation to Camp Douglas 
at Chicago, where they were to be 
properly equipped. 

He marched his regiment into Chi- 
cago full one thousand strong, and 
reported to Colonel Tucker, the com- 
mandant at Camp Douglas. When 
assigned to quarters in the vermin- 
infested barracks, which had just 
been vacated by Confederate pris- 
oners, Colonel Vallette showed his 
regard for the comfort of his men by 
declining to occupy these quarters, 
and marched the regiment to another 
portion of the city, where they were 
supplied with tents, and remained in 
camp until forwarded to Louisville. 

_At the latter place the regiment 
became a part of General W. T. 
Ward’s brigade, the 7oth Indiana, 
commanded by General Benjamin 
Harrison, being one of the regiments 
with which it united to form that 
brigade. 

Colonel Vallette remained with the 
regiment two years, during the most 
trying period of the war, being re- 
cognized as an efficient officer, and 
especially esteemed for his uniform 
kindness and courtesy to the men un- 
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der his command. While the regi- 
ment was stationed at Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee, he acted as provost marshal of 
the city, and established a reputation 
for his effective methods of preserv- 
ing order, protecting the lives and 
property of loyal citizens, and sup- 
pressing rebel “ bushwhackers.” 

At the battle of Resaca, Georgia, 
which was fought on the 15th of May, 
1864, he was severely injured by the 
concussive force of a cannon ball, 
which passed so close to him that he 
was knocked down and rendered un- 
conscious. Suffering from the dis- 
ability occasioned by this and other 
causes, he resigned his commission in 
July, 1864, and returned to Naper- 
ville, and resumed the practice of law 
with his old partner, Judge Cody. 

The members of this firm were for 
many years the recognized leaders of 
the Du Pagecounty bar, and appeared 
as counsel in nearly all the important 
legal contests which, during that 
period, occupied the attention of the 
courts of that county. A dissolution 
of their partnership came about in 
1869, when the removal of the county 
seat from Naperville to Wheaton 
raised a question upon which they 
held divergent views. Colonel Val- 
lette espoused the cause of removal, 
and successfully championed the in- 
terests of a large majority of the peo- 
ple of the county in litigation growing 
out of the removal, which, in its vari- 
ous phases, extended over a period of 
seven years. 

In 1869, he established a law office 
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in Chicago, in company with General 
B. J. Sweet and Judge Isaac Wilson, 
and was later associated in practice 
with the late Colonel John Van Ar- 
man. Although hecontinued to reside 
for some years at “Shady Nook,” a 
pleasant country home near Wheaton, 
his practice for twenty years has been 
largely in Chicago courts. At the 
same time, he has appeared in the 
most important cases tried in the Du 
Page county courts, and some years 
since was one of the attorneys who 
secured in that county a verdict 
awarding to their client damages in 
the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, in the noted breach-of-promise 
case of Craig vs. Sprague. Elisha C. 


Sprague, the defendant in this case, 


was a wealthy hotel proprietor of Chi- 
cago, and the plaintiff was Amanda 
Craig, a Cincinnati school teacher. 
The amount of damages awarded is 
said to have been the largest ever 
given under similar circumstances in 
the United States. 

Within the past few years Colonel 
Vallette has devoted himself largely 


to real estate law and the care and 
management of estates, but his estab- 
lished rank at the bar is that of an 
able lawyer of the old school, noted 
alike for the careful preparation of 
his cases, his fairness and frankness 
in the conduct of litigation, and 
the force of his appeals to the average 
jury. 

He isespecially well known for his 
unusual mastery of the science of 
pleadings and the concise and logical 
arrangement of his pleas, frequent- 
ly being called upon by his associates 
at thebar to assist them in the prepa- 
ration of difficult cases. During his 
long and active legal career he has 
never lost a case or suffered a check 
by reason of defective pleading—a 
rare record, and one with few paral- 
lels in the country. 

Politically he was a Democrat, 
prior to the war, but since that time 
he has been a Republican, interested 
always in the success of his party, 
but declining himself to fill any offi- 
cial position. 

HowarpD Louis ConarD. 
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CHICAGO PRIOR TO 


1840. 


PREPARING FOR VISITORS. 
IV. 


THERE is pure luck and there is 
luck which, properly analyzed, is lit- 
tle more than a fine composition of 
foresight and intuitign. The early 
fathers, the real forefathers of Chi- 
cago, were a company of shrewd, 
hard-headed, hard-working men who 
saw that the location of the place 
made it a most convenient point of 
exchange between the traders of the 
northwest and the Indians. When 
the canal commissioners made a town 
of the name Chicago, the horizon of 
their vision expanded, and it was per- 
ceived that the destiny of the settle- 
ment was as large as that of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, if the water-way should 
ever be really completed. The writer 
insists that from the first the resi- 
dents of this place have had vaster 
and wiser ideas of its destiny than 
any outsiders. 

Chicago, however, could never 
grow into anything beyond a rough 
frontier town as long as the Indians 
held the title to all the surrounding 
country, over which they might feel 
inclined to fish, hunt, steal, reel and 
murder. But the pressure of the 
whites was too great for the reds. 
The Indian realized that he was being 
out-fished, out-hunted—perhaps out- 
stolen—at least, crowded out by a 


stronger race, and that he had better 
yield gracefully to the inevitable than 
fight against fate. The Chicago pio- 
neer saw the trend of events also. 
The result was that even before the 
Pottawattamies ceded their lands, his 
little settlement was an incorporated 
town, with an incipient government, 
panting to receive in her arms the 
crowds of immigrants who were sure 
to’‘come her way. The town was in- 
corporated in August, 1833, the treaty 
was held in September, in the follow- 
ing spring the rush commenced to 
the lands thrown open to settlement, 
and Chicago, being directly in the 
path of the rush, standing there in all 
its new dignity of townhood, neces- 
sarily received much of the influx. 

In the meantime, before the largest 
crowds arrived, the board of trustees 
had made it an offense against the 
laws for pigs to wander in the streets, 
for Mark Beaubien or any other 
native to race his horse through the 
town, and for a villager to leave his 
stove-pipe unprotected or throw re- 
fuse in the river. There had been 
quite a strife, also, among the mer- 
chants of Chicago to secure wharfing 
privileges, the owners of lots fronting 
on the river considering themselves 
most fortunate, and waiting impa- 
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tiently for the spring opening of 1834. 
The corporation attorney, young Mr. 
Caton, saw that no man came into 
the enjoyment of such privileges 
without paying the $15 per year stip- 
ulated by the authorities. Street 
Commissioner Benjamin Jones, big 
with the responsibilities of his stew- 
ardship, paced the streets on the se- 
vere outlook for the luckless man 
‘who, in defiance of the ordinances, 
should litter the thoroughfares of Chi- 
cago, or attempt to steal timber from 
the bridges, which were already little 
more than skeletons, bereft of their 
substance by needy and chilly house- 
holders. Mr. Jones had not received 
his appointment until November, 


1834, and it is doubtful if he would 


have felt the need of guarding the 
bridges so jealously during either of 
the preceding months, although many 
of the days were by no means warm, 
and would have been gladdened by 
cheerful fires; for the excitement in 
men’s minds over the Pottawattamie 
treaty in September pushed the cir- 
culation in their bodies. Further- 
more, the Indians received from the 
government, as first payment, $56,000 
in cash and $130,000 in goods, the 
town being almost instantly flooded 
with the wealth, which was repre- 
sented by the liquor already seething 
in the stomachs and brains of the red 
men. The majority of the merchants 
of Chicago, especially those like John 
Wright and Philo Carpenter, who 
were so much interested in the edu- 
cational being of the town, conceived 
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that now was a favorable time to dis- 
pose of the school section (16). Ac- 
cordingly, Judge Hamilton, county 
school commissioner, ordered the 
sale, and John Bates, the auctioneer, 
in the midst of a whirlwind of excite- 
ment, from Oct. 20-24, bid off 140 of 
the 144 blocks, for which nearly 
$39,000 was received. This was a 
real nest-egg for the schoolfund. All 


‘but four of the blocks were sold on 


short time. Those reserved were 
Block I., bounded by Madison, Hal- 
sted, Monroe and South Union ex- 
tended, upon which were subsequent- 
ly erected the High and Scammon 
school buildings; Blocks 87 and 88, 
between Fifth avenue and the river, 
and Harrison and Polk streets, and 
Block 142, bounded by Madison, State, 
Monroe and Dearborn. Many of the 
citizens thought these reservations 
quite unnecessary, now that the fever 
was on and so much good money was 
in circulation. Why not realize upon 
the whole section, gather even a larger 
fund, and divide the interest, accord- 
ing to law, among such deserving 
teachers as John Watkins and Eliza 
Chappel? Miss Chappel had opened 
a school, the previous month, in the 
log house outside the military reser- 
vation, and no doubt shared the gen- 
eral excitement. Messrs. Wright and 
Carpenter, who were among the most 
earnest in urging Col. Hamilton to 
put the section upon the market, were 
patrons of education, and also made 
such large purchases of land as to 
firmly ground two very considerable 
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fortunes. Rev. Jeremiah Porter was 
too conservative to buy land, but in- 
vested his few hundred dollars in a 
study, as his unfinished loft in Mr. 
Peck’s store could not be made com- 
fortable during the winter. He built 
on a canal lot, t.ot then in market, on 
the corner of Lake and LaSalle 
streets, valued at $200. The good 
young clergyman was the representa- 
tive of a not inconsiderable faction. 
He was brother to the French trader 
from Mackinac who called upon Rob- 
ert Stuart, of the Astor Fur Company, 
the latter gentleman having been de- 
tained in Chicago by sickness and 
lack of sailing accommodations while 
the sale was progressing. 

Said Mr. Stuart: “What’s the 


news ?” 
“Oh, the wind is very high, and 


town lots are very high. It is terri- 
ble, terrible !” 

This agonized outburst was caused 
by the fact that 80-foot lots were sell- 
ing in Chicago from $75 to $300. 

It was during this season of unrest, 
also—this season of whirlwind terror 
to quiet minds—that Col. John H. 
Kinzie returned from Fort Winne- 
bago, where he had been Indian 
agent for four years, and in company 
with his brother-in-law, General Hun- 
ter, laid out Kinzie’s addition upon 
the quarter section embracing the old 
homestead. But, although there was 
a Kinzie addition and a Wabansia ad- 
dition to greet the first immigrants, 
the preliminary fever of speculation 
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spent itself on the canal and school 
sections. 

And not only was this busy season 
of preparation going on within the 
town, in the expectation of receiving 
a house-full of company, but the citi- 
zens were being imbued with the am- 
bition, which has never left them, of 
proving to the world that the geo- 
graphical position of their home made 
Chicago an agent of destiny. Dr. 
Temple, the enterprising stage pro- 
prietor, returned from Washington in 
December, and, with a beaming face, 
announced that he had secured a 
regular mail route between Chicago 
and St. Louis. This arrangement, 
with the close mail relations which 
existed with Detroit, opened up to 
the aspiring young town the vista of 
fame, standing as an important sta- 
tion ina regular route from the At- 
lantic States to the Mississippi valley. 
Such ardor was dampened within a 
fortnight, however, by an order from 
the Postmaster-General discontinuing 
the route from Green Bay. The citi- 
zens protested against this outrage 
against a place in which important 
government works were progressing, 
whose capacities were already strained 
by the arrival of prospectors and pos- 
sible settlers, and which, moreover, 
was the military post of a portion 
of the Fifth Regiment of United 
States troops, the Chicago soldiers 
being cut off from the headquarters 
of the command in Green Bay. 
Then, also, there arose an incipient 
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rebellion against the national post- 
office department and the Danville 
postmaster, for no reason in the 
world than that the mail from Wash- 
ington and the east was four weeks in 
coming through! Already Chicago 
was protesting against the slow times, 
and definitely charged the jealous of- 
ficial at Danville with holding back 
her quota. All “important docu- 
ments ” came by way of Danville, in- 
stead of by Detroit. Let the depart- 
ment reverse the order! Detroit was 
a friend; Danville a jealous enemy. 
The mails from Detroit, from Niles 
and Ottowa were regular enough; 
why not those from Danville? Ah, 
ha! As it was now, the quotations of 
the New York & Erie canal tolls, pub- 


lished in the Albany Argus, were a 
month old before they reached Chi- 
cago, and the townsmen might grow 
weary of shouting, on the strength of 
the last showing, for the possible IIli- 


nois & Michigan canal. But the 
regulation of the U. S. mails was 
something which the energetic peo- 
ple of Chicago could not accomplish 
in time for the rush which everyone 
knew must come in 1834. 

It did happen, however “ just in the 
nick of time”’—in the early season of 
1834, when the hotels, boarding- 
houses and thrown-together shanties 
of the town were overflowing with 
emigrants, when the surrounding 
prairie was dotted with encampments 
and “schooners,” and when the east- 
ern supply of prairie schooners could 
not meet the demand of those who 
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wished to found homes in the new 
lands of the northwest—it happened, 
I may add, through the labors of such 


-men as Newberry and Dole, the Kin- 


zies, Dr. Temple, Messrs. Peck, 
Wright and other “ pushers,” that a 
steamer from Buffalo began to run 
regularly, another from St. Joseph, 
and four or five schooners from across 
the lake—as well as the stage twice a 
week from Niles, Mich. An examina- 
tion into the history of successful 
cities and citizens will often reveal 
the fact that things do happen thus 
naturally in the nick of time. 

Chicago was the natural gateway 
of the northwest country and that 
was now wide open. Every boat and 
stage brought fresh accessions to the 
vast stock in hand. Houses and 
stores were springing up on every 
side. The old merchants prospered; 
the new ones got their start in life. 
Within a year, nearly two hundred 
new buildings were erected, and a 
thousand people decided to look no 
further. As the rude structures con- 
tinued to rise, real estate went up 
also, and a speculator sprung from 
every lot. The result of this feverish 
activity in endeavoring to furnish any 
would-be Chicagoan with transporta- 
tion facilities and with a shelter of 
some kind upon his arrival, and the 
apparent success in making it so in- 
teresting to new comers that they 
wanted to stay, resulted in giving 
Chicago a population of over 1,500 
people in 1834, as against 4oo, the 
previous year. 
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SHREDS AND PATCHES. 

And as the town thus increased 
fourfold at a bound, privates and offi- 
cials alike exerted themselves to meet 
the added responsibilities. Especi- 
ally was the street commissioner a 
hard-worked functionary. First, dur- 
ing the early summer, Mr. Jones’ 
health gave out. Another citizen 
named by the board refused to ac- 
cept the office because he feared the 
duties were too great. Finally, after 
the vacancy had been filled, and the 
new commissioner had strained every 
nerve in driving the citizens to per- 
form sheer impossibilities, in the way 
of keeping the streets in order while 
the epidemic of building was raging 
most fearfully—while a new draw- 
bridge was being built at Dearborn 
street and the old structures were 
being repaired—while, in fact, this 
rushing, perspiring individual knew 
not which way to turn in his whirl-a- 
gig of labor, the board of trustees 
was seized with panic over the threat- 
ened spread of cholera westward and 
charged anew upon him. To cap 
the climax he was ordered to report 
all his smallest doings to the board— 
whereupon he reported and resigned 
in the same breath. Thus was fore- 
cast the future importance of Chi- 
cago’s board of public works. 

A fire department was also in pro- 
cess of incubation, during the fall of 
1834. In September “An Ordinance to 
Prevent Fires” was adopted, the 
town was divided into four wards 
and a fire warden appointed for 
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each district. During the succeed- 
ing month another law went into 
force, making each warden king in 
his own district, and authorizing him 
to call upon any townsman for assist- 
ance, either in passing the water 
buckets or any other way. These pre- 
cautions for the future were based 
upon past experience, for only a few 
days previous to the passage of the 
ordinance a fire had swept away four 
small buildings near the corner of 
Lake and La Salle streets, and the 
want of suitable officers to direct the 
brigade was seriously felt. Prairie 
fires had also been raging around the 
town, destroying a new barn and 


- quite a quantity of hay, only two miles 


distant. It is understood that the 
Chicago fire, proper, was caused by 
alive coal, which fell from a shovel 
being carried from one building to 
another. It was therefore made a 
penal offence to carry brands or coals 
of fire through the streets, except ina 
covered fire-proof vessel. All of the 
most vigorous preliminaries to the for- 
mation of regular town departments, as 
well as the digging of the first public 
well, north of the river, were, accomp- 
lished under the presidency of JohnH. 
Kinzie. These may with truth becalled 
shreds and patches of the town gov- 
ernment. The well, for’ instance, 
which was dug and stoned, in Kinzie’s 
Addition, and for which the board of 
trustees paid $95.50, on November 
10, 1834, has been happily christened 
the first of Chicago’s water works. 
The year 1835 is a monumental 
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one for the town of Chicago. During 
that eventful year the United States 
Government opened a land-office in 
Chicago, which brought another flood 
of farmers, good residents, adventur- 
ers and speculators—at all events it 
made business and increased the pop- 
ulation. A branch of the Illinois State 
Bank was established in Chicago, the 
town commenced to borrow money 
on its own responsibility—and when 
these two statements are put together 
it may not seem so much of a coinci- 
dence that John H. Kinzie was both 
president of the-bank, as well as presi- 
dent of the board of town trustees, 
that Gurdon S. Hubbard was a trus- 
tee of one and a director of the other, 
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and that those most prominent in 
town affairs were most interested in 
bank affairs. Furthermore, during 
the year 1835 a new towh charter was 
approved and enlarged; a board of 
health and a fire department 
formed; William -B. Ogden and J. 
Young Scammon came to live with us 
andimprove us, and—in a word— 
though the community was rushing 
into a deep financial quagmire and 


quicksand, it was also getting into 


good form to withstand disaster and 
assuming definite shape as a town. 
For proof of which the reader is re- 
ferred to succeding pages. 

H. G, CuTier. 


CHARLES FOLLANSBEE, 


In the first published directory of 
Chicago, appeared the name_ of 
Charles Follansbee, merchant, and 
for nearly fifty years thereafter the 
same name appeared regularly in the 
published records of the city’s popu- 
lation. He became a resident of the 
unincorporated village of Chicago in 
1836, and lived here continuously un- 
til the summer of 1887, when his life 
work ended, and one of the most 
highly esteemed and useful pioneer 
residents of the city passed away. 

One of the old time sea captains of 
Massachusetts was Thomas Follans- 
bee, who married Ann Choate, of the 
famous New England family which 


that distin- 
guished lawyer, statesman and ora- 


Zave to the country 


tor, Rufus Choate. Oneof the sons 
of Captain Follansbee was Ebenezer 
Follansbee, who married Clarissa’ 
Taft, of one of the old Massachusetts 
families. He learned the trade of 
scythe maker, as an apprentice of the 
noted Colonel Paul Whiting, of 
Northbridge, and for many years 
thereafter carried on an extensive 
business as a manufacturer at Mill- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Charles Follansbee was the son of 
Ebenezer, and was born at Paxton, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 14th, 1810. He was given a 
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good English education and then be- 
came an apprentice in his father’s es- 
tablishment at Watertown, New 
York, to whith place the elder Fol- 
lansbee had removed with his family 
in 1820. He erected at Watertowna 
large factory, in which his son was 
employed until he was twenty-five 
years of age. The latter learned the 
trade to which his father had always 
given his time and attention, and also 
became a skilled iron worker in other 
lines. He was of an enterprising 


turn of mind, however, and in his 
young manhood reached the conclu- 
sion that there were much better op- 
portunities for building up fortunes 
in some of the rapidly growing west- 
ern towns, than in one of the smaller 


manufacturing towns of New York 
State. 

In 1835 he married Sally Merriam 
Coburn, a daughter of Hon. Merrill 
Coburn, of Watertown, and a year 
later persuaded his brother, Alanson 
Follansbee, to emigrate with him to 
Illinois. With Chicago as their ob- 
jective point, they set out from Wat- 
ertown to travel after the primitive 
fashion of those days, and in due 
course of time reached their destina- 
tion. 

Whether or not it had been Mr. 
Follansbee’s intention to engage in 
manufacturing in Chicago is uncer- 
tain, but when he arrived here he dis- 
covered that merchandising was the 
business which promised the best re- 
sults, and ina short time he had ar- 
ranged to open up a “general store.” 
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His brother, who was a baker by 
trade, opened a bakery in the rear of 
the store, and for some years he was 
also well known among the pioneer 
business men of Chicago. At a later 
date he removed to Milwaukee, 
where he spent the remainder of his 
life. 

The father and mother of the two 
young men also came west at a later 
date, and died at the home of their 
son Charles, in Chicago, the father 
being at the time of his death, ninety 
years of age. 

Although the business in which 
Charles Follaysbee engaged when he 
located in Chicago was one in which 
he bad had no previous experience, 
he conducted it successfully from the 
start, steered clear of the difficul- 
ties which involved many western 
commercial institutions in 1837, and 
gradually developed the “general 
store” into a wholesale grocery es- 
tablishment, which did an extensive 
business for many years. 

During this time he allowed him- 
self few vacations, and his labors had 
the effect of impairing his health to 
such an extent that he found it neces- 
sary to seek rest and recreation by 
going abroad. For this purpose he 
retired temporarily from business in 
1854, and spent ayearin Europe. At 
the end of that time he returned to 
the city, and turned his attention to 
the improvement of lands and city 
lots, which he had purchased from 
time to time, and of which he had be- 
come a large owner, 
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He was one of the few men who 
reached the conclusion early in the 
history of Chicago, that the town was 
destined to spread over a consider- 
able area of territory, and manifested 
his faith in its: future growth by pur- 
chasing what was then looked upon 
as “out of town realty.” The title 
of the ground, upon which is now lo- 
cated that famous hostelry, the 
Palmer House, in the heart of the re- 
tail district of Chicago, passed from 
the government to Mr. Follans- 
bee, and from him to its present 
owner. It was purchased at a time 
when the business of the town was 
mainly confined to Water Street, and 
the residence which Mr. Follansbee 
erected upon it was looked upon as an 
“out of the way place.” It was so 
much out of the way, that when it 
finally caught fire,it burned down be- 
fore the primitive fire department 
could get to it, and Mrs. Follansbee 
—still living—laughingly relates that 
one of the villagers, who happened 
along in time to remove some of the 
household effects, thereby saving 
them from being destroyed by the 
fire, remarked that ‘any one who 
would live so far out of town ought 
to be burned out.” 

The rapid growth of the city from 
1836 to 1856, had brought this and 
other reality of which Mr. Follansbee 
had become the owner, within the 
business limits, and its substantial 
improvement was therefore a matter 
to which he turned his attention with 
profit, after his retirement from the 
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mercantile business. He appears to 
have experienced genuine pleasure in 
adding as many as possible to the 
number of business blocks and resi- 
dences inthe city, and at the same 
time he was adding materially to his 
own fortune, through and by means 
of this commendable enterprise. For 
several years he gave his attention 
almost entirely to this work, and in 
all he erected more than one hundred 
buildings, many of them being hand- 
some dwellings, in what has since be- 
come one of the choicest residence 
portions of the city. 

While making these substantial im- 
provements and contributing in so 
large a measure, and in the most 
practical way to the building up of 
the city, he also aided in the-estab- 
lishment of various industries, and in 
1865, organized the banking institu- 
tion of C, Follansbee & Son, with 
which he was connected up to 1877. 

During the later years of his life 
he did not engage actively in busi- 
ness, but courted the ease and enjoy- 
ment to which his many years of ° 
earnest and successful effort .entitled 
him, and which his ample fortune 
provided for. Deeply absorbed in 
business affairs during the greater 
part of his life he never interested 
himself to any considerable extent in 
politics. Although he had well de- 
fined views concerning questions of 
public policy, he was content to give 
expression to these views as a private 
citizen, and allow others to conduct 
public affairs. In the early years of 
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his residence in Chicago, he partici- 
pated to some extent in the conduct 
of the municipal government, and in 
1846, was a candidate for the mayor- 
ality of the city, on a ticket: which re- 
ceived the endorsement of both the 
Whig and Democratic parties. 

He was known, however, to be 
throughly American in his ideas, and 
opposed to the government of his 
country, and particularly of Ameri- 
can cities, to too great an extent by 
the foreign element of those cities. 
Chicago had by that time a large 
foreign population, and as this ele- 
ment was led to believe that Mr. Fol- 
lansbee favored making twenty-one 
years residence in the United States, 
a condition precedent to the exercise 


of suffrage, he was defeated. This 
story was put in circulation the night 
before election and accomplished its 
purpose, although he entertained no 
such sentiment as represented, but 
on the contrary was liberal in his 
views of the suffrage question. As an 


alderman, member of the county 
board of supervisors, and in various 
other capacities, he was influential in 
securing good local government, but 
never aspired to more important po- 
litical preferment, and had little taste 
for the turmoil of politics. 
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Mr. Follansbee’s death occurred at 
his home in this.city, on the 14th of 
June, 1887, fifty-one years from the 
date of his coming to the village of a 
few hundred people, which was then 
all of Chicago. Among the many 
pioneers, who each in their own way, 
contributed their share towards lay- 
ing the foundation upon which a 
mighty metropolis has been built, 
none labored to better purpose than 
did he. Ina modest and unpreten- 
tious way, he began a business career 
which was characterized by industry, 
integrity, enterprise and steadfast- 
ness of purpose, and which was 
crowned, as it deserved to be, with 
success, Increased wealth increased 
his capacity for usefulness, and the 
public benefitted always by his pros- 
perity. 

His three sons are all residents of 
Chicago, and prominently identified 
with its business interests, while the 
wife of his young manhood, still sur- 
vives to carry forward ‘the religious, 
charitable, and benevolent work in 
which she has for many years taken 
a lively interest. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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JAMES A. MARSHALL, 


On the 2oth of April, 1832, a young 
man who had come west from Og- 
densburg, N. Y., to look for a busi- 
ness location, walked into what was 
termed by courtesy a hotel, in the 
hamlet known as Chicago, and wrote 
his name on the quire of foolscap 
paper which served the purpose of a 
hotel register. He was an observing 
traveler and it took him but a short 
time to see all there was of this west- 
ern town. There was a place for re- 
marks on the extemporized hotel re- 
gister, and after his name, the young 
man from Ogdensburg, chronicled 
his impression of Chicago in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “This might bea 
place of some importance but the 
ground is too low.” 

What he saw as he stood facing 
Lake Michigan, at a ‘little distance 
from the mouth of a sluggish and 
altogether unattractive stream, was 
a broad expanse of marsh land, 
stretching away into a prairie which 
was scarcely more inviting in its ap- 
pearance. A group of block houses 
which was pointed out to him as Fort 
Dearborn, and a few rather shabby 
looking buildings “designed appa- 
rently to serve the double purpose of 
stores and dwellings,” completed the 
picture. 

This was what Mr. James Augustus 
Marshall saw, when he first saw Chi- 
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cago. What he heard at the same 
time, was not the hum of manufac- 
tories nor the din of commerce, but 
the croaking of innumerable bull 
frogs—the original inhabitants of the 
marsh—who seemed to Mr. Marshall 
to be about the only settlers, 
thoroughly in harmony with their 
surroundings, ; 

While he was ready to admit that 
under more favorable circumstances, 
Chicago might become a place of 
some consequence, he was of. the 
opinion that the obstacles in the way 
of building up a town here, were too 
great to be overcome, and he put 
himself on record to that effect, 

This was Chicago’s outlook in 
1832, as it appeared to an intelligent 
young man, who had seen enough of 
the world to be a good deal of a cos- 
mopolitan. The same gentleman is 
to-day watching with much interest, 
the preparations which are being 
made for holding a world’s fair in 
Chicago in 1893. A mammoth ex- 
position of the products of all the 
nations under the sun, is to be 
thrown open at that time, and people 
are to come here from all parts of the 
world to see it. They will come here 
to be entertained in a city of vast ex- 
tent, of enormous wealth, and almost 
unlimited resources, which has sprung 
into existence under the magic influ- 
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ences of American civilization, and as 
a result of unparalleled enterprise 
and commercial activity. 

From an unsightly marsh to a mag- 
nificent city, is a wonderful trans- 
ition, and yet such is the change 
which has taken place under the eye 
of the courtly old gentleman—now 
quite willing to admit that in early 
life he had not the gift of prophesy— 
who ventured a prediction relative to 
the futuie of Chicago, fifty-eight 
years ago. 

James A. Marshall was born in the 
city of London, England, June 12, 
1809. His father was Major John 
Marshall, an officer of the Third 
Light Dragoon Guards, in the latter 
part of the reign of King George III. 

In 1816, Major Marshall came to 
Canada, where he was assigned to 
duty at Perth, as commander of the 
Royal troops stationed at that post. 
The assignment was not altogether to 
his liking, as he was placed in a po- 
sition which rendered it difficult for 
him to give his children proper edu- 
cational training; and to relieve him- 
self of this embarrassment, he 
resigned, after a time, his commission 
in the British army, and removed 
from Canada to the United States, 
locating at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

There he engaged to some extent 
in farming and gave attention also to 
various other business enterprises. 
James A. Marshall began attending 
school at Ogdensburg, and was 
passed along in due time to the Belle- 
ville Academy, one of the noted old 
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time educational institutions of 
northeastern New York. 

From Belleville he went to the 
University of Maryland, at Baltimore, 
where he rounded out a liberal edu- 
cation, studied medicine and received 
his degree in 1831. 

In the spring of the following year 
he determined to seek a location in 
one of the Western States, and it was 
with this object in view that he came 
to Chicago as already stated. At that 
time he had not fully made up his 
mind whether he would engage in the 
practice of his profession or enter 
upon a business career. He had 
come west with the fixed purpose of 
making his home in a section of the 
country which he firmly believed 
would in. time become one of the 
richest and most prosperous portions 
of the United States, and he expected 
to turn his attention to whatever 
promised the best returns for honest 
effort. 

As Chicago presented no flattering 
inducements to him, considered 
either from a business or professional 
stand-point, he stopped here but a 
short time, embracing the earliest op- 
portunity to go to Navarino, at the 
head of Green Bay, Wis., where he 
expected to find some friends whom 
he had known in New York State. 

He arrived at Navarino, at a time 
when Colonel Boyd, the Indian agent 
at that point, was busy disbursing 
the government annuities to six or 
seven thousand Indians who had 
gathered there for the purpose of re- 
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ceiving their gifts from “the great 
father at Washington,” and was 
called upon to assist in the work of 
disbursement. This gave him an in- 
teresting experience, and brought 
him into close contact with some of 
the natives of the “great west.” He 
became much interested in a study of 
their habits and customs, and had a 
more intimate acquaintance perhaps 
than any man now living with such 
distinguished Indian chieftains as Red 
Bird, Black-Hawk, and Oceola. He 


was a witness of the assassination of 
Oceola—who fell a victim to his own 
race, on account of his pronounced 
friendship for the white settlers—saw 
Black-Hawk, the fiery chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes, a prisoner on his 


way to Washington, to be held as a 
hostage for the good behavior of his 
subjects, and had personal knowledge 
of many other incidents of historic 
interest, in connection with the In- 
dian troubles of that period in the 
northwest. 

_ Mr. Marshall remained at Navarino 
or at least in Wisconsin two years, 
during a portion of the time acting 
as quartermaster of subsistence to 
the troops stationed at Forts Howard 
and Winnebago. At theend of that 
time he returned to Chicago, to find 
that it had improved very materially 
since his first visit to that place in 
1832. He noted a considerable in- 
crease of population, a marked ex- 
pansion of business and a striking 
increase of commercial activity. New 
stores, new shops and new tradesmen 
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had put in an appearance, and among 
those who were just commencing 
business in a small way, were several 
of the men who lived long enough to 
be classed among the millionaires of 
the city. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of its location, it became apparent to 
him that Chicago was likely to be “a 
place of some importance,” and he 
began a residence here, which has 
continued fifty-six years. 

Having given up the idea of prac- 
ticing medicine, Mr. Marshal! engaged 
successively in business with Philo 
Carpenter and Archibald Clybourn, 
both noted pioneer business men of 
Chicago. With the latter he was as- 
sociated in the construction of a por- 
tion of the Illinois & Michigan Canal, 
under contracts which necessitated 
the employment of a large number of 
men, the keeping of an extensive sys- 
tem of accounts, and the disburse- 
ments, at regular intervals, of con- 
siderable sums of money, all of which 
was under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Marshall. 

The years of 1834, 1835 and 1836 
were years of sufficient prosperity in 
Chicago to kindle the enthusiasm of 
the pioneers, but the pinching times 
of the following year had a chilling 
effect upon their hopes and aspira- 
tions. Money became an exceedingly 
scarce commodity, and the ownership 
of blocks of town lots did not mate- 
rially improve the standing of the 
western merchant with his eastern 
creditors. 
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In company with Mr. Clybourn, 
Mr. Marshall had planned to begin 
merchandising on an extensive scale 
at about the time this period of de- 
pression commenced, but finding it 
impossible to exchange Chicago realty 
for New York merchandise, they were 
compelled to abandon the enterprise. 

In 1839 Mr. Marshall began busi- 
ness for himself, introducing the sys- 
tem of selling merchandise of all 
kinds at public auction. He was en- 
gaged in the mercantile business the 
greater part of the time until 1848, 
when he was called upon to take 
charge of a sale of what was known 
as the Illinois & Michigan Canal 
lands. To meet the indebtedness 
which had been incurred in the con- 
struction of the canal, the lands which 
had been set apart for the purpose by 
the State and national government, 
were placed on the market by a board 
of commissioners, to be sold at a pub- 
lic sale, Mr. Marshall acting as the 
salesman. Between 1848 and 1853 
the sales of these public lands which 
he conducted from time to time ag- 
gregated between three and four 
millions of dollars, and had the effect 
of fixing real estate values to a con- 
siderable extent, and also of establish- 
ing the system of payments which 
became the rule in realty transactions 
generally in the neighborhood of 
Chicago. 

Soon after completing the sale of 
the canal lands, Mr. Marshall engaged 
in general real estate business, and 
inaugurated the system of selling pri- 
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vate property at auction, which has 
since become so prominent a feature 
of western land speculation. In this 
way he sold nearly two million dollars’ 
worth of Chicago property yearly, at 
a time when such property changed 
hands at very low figures compared 
with the present day values, and his 
plan of operation was wonderfully 
effective in stimulating trade and pro- 
moting general activity in business. 
In the early history of the city his 
sales-days were “red letter” days in 
Chicago, when great crowds of all 
sorts of people came together to listen 
to the witticisms of the auctioneer, to 
dine at his expense, and to make pur- 
chases which in some instances con- 
stituted the bases of fortunes. 

Although he abandoned the public 
sale method of selling realty after 
some years, he continued in the gen- 
eral business of selling real estate, in 
connection with insurance and money- 
loaning, up to the time of his retire- 
ment from active work a short time 
ago. Since that time he has been liv- 
ing in quiet enjoyment of the comforts 
earned by years of business activity. 

In 1888, he celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage to 
Rosanna M. Shattuck, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall are said to be the only 
couple now living who were married 
in Chicago as early as 1838. 

Seventy years ago, soon after his 
father located at Ogdensburg, New 
York, Mr. Marshall became a member 
of the Methodist church, with which 
he has since affiliated, and he enjoys 
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the distinction of having lived as a 
communicant of that church the num- 
ber of years looked upon as the 
allotted age of man. , 


Ordinarily, he has taken but a mod- 


erate interest in politics, but in two 
notable Presidential campaigns his in- 
terest has been quickened to the point 
of enthusiasm. In his early manhood 
he was a member of the Whig party, 
and was somewhat active,in advanc- 
ing the interests of that party during 
the first few years of his residence in 
Chicago. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the first Harrison asa can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1840, and 
almost, if not quite, as enthusiastic in 
his support of the second Harrison in 


1888, when he became actively identi- 


JOSEPH FE, 


Amonc those who came to Chicago 
in time to participate in the establish- 
ment of its first city government, was 
Joseph E. Brown, an honored and 
useful citizen of the city for more 
than forty years thereafter. He was 
one of the young men who came 
west in search of fortune at that early 
date, whose success exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations, in the 
same proportion that the growth of 
the city exceeded anything predicted 
of its future by the most enthusiastic 
of the old settlers. 

Mr. Brown was born in Exeter, 
R. L, January 21, 1814, and was the 
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fied with the famous “Old Tippecanoe 
Club of Chicago.” 

Still in possession of all his facul- 
ties, with intellect unimpaired and a 
memory rarely at fault, Mr. Marshall 
has come to be looked upon by those 
who have grown up about him, as a 
cyclopedia of information relative to 
Chicago and its early history. 

Always a dry wit, he has gathered 
together an apparently inexhaustible 
store of reminiscences of the most én- 
tertaining variety, and the courtliness 
of his manner, stamping him as “a 
gentleman of the old school,” makes 
him a conspicuous figure in any com- 
pany. 

Howarpb Louis CONARD, 


BROWN, 


son of Beriah Brown, a manufacturer 
of woolens at that place. The family 
to which he belonged was one which. 
gave to New England some of the 
most noted of its early manufacturers, 
merchants and public benefactors. 
It was Moses Brown of the same pa- 
rent stock, who aided Samuel Slater 
to establish the first cotton manufac- 
tory in the United States, and Nicho- 
las and John Carter Brown, manufac- 
turers and merchants, whose munifi- 
cent gifts to Rhode Island College, 
laid the foundations of its prosperity 
and caused its name to be changed 
to Brown University. 
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Joseph Brown received a good 
business education, and spent a con- 
siderable portion of his time as a 
boy, working with his grandfather, 
who wasacarpenter and joiner by 
trade. By this means he acquired 
some skill in the use of tools and a 
limited knowledge of building opera- 
tions, which he afterward turned to 
good account. In 1834, having the 
New England boy’s ambition to get 
away from home and see something 
of the world, he made atrip to the 
Southern States and remained a year 
or more at Mobile, Ala., where he be- 
gan work regularly as a mechanic. 
Although he was moderately success- 
ful there in a business way, he was not 
satisfied to remain in Mobile perma- 
nently, and returned ‘to his old home, 
in 1836. The same year he came to 
Chicago, and becoming impressed 
with its rapid growth and compre- 
hending its importance as a_ trade 
centre, he decided to locate here. 

The demand for carpenters and 
builders was just at that time very 
active, and although he had never 
served a regular apprenticeship at 
the business, and his education had 
been such as to fit him better for work 
in the office or counting-room than 
for superintending building opera- 
tions, he sought the kind of employ- 
ment which was to be most readily 
secured, and which promised to yield 
the most satisfactory returns for 
labor. 

Self-reliance and a fair share of in- 
genuity, coupled with such know- 
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ledge of the carpenter’s and joiner’s 
trade as he possessed, enabled him to 
meet the demands made upon him as 
a builder of the rude structures then 
being erected in Chicago, while obser- 
vation and practice soon made him 
an accomplished workman. His la- 
bors in this field were so well re- 
warded, that within a year he was 
able to purchase a lot on Clark street, 
half a block from where the Grand 
Pacific Hotel is now located, on 
which he erected a small frame house. 
He then returned to Connecticut, 
where he was married in 1837, at 
Norwich, to Miss Susan L. Kimball, 
the daughter of a prosperous Connec- 
ticut farmer. With his young wife he 
came back to Chicago, and together 
they began life among the pioneers 
of the city. ' 

The cottage on Clark street in 
which the young couple began house- 
keeping, gave place in time to a more 
pretentious residence, and in this Mr. 
Brown lived with his family, until 
shortly before the fire of 1871, when 
it was given up to meet the demand 
for more room, which came from the 
rapidly increasing business interests. 
The same lot now covered by a mag- 
nificient fire-proof building, is still 
the property of Mrs. Brown. 

For something like a dozen years 
after he came to Chicago Mr. Brown 
worked at his trade, and in this capac- 
ity he took an important part in the 
actual and material building of 
the old city of Chicago. 

At the end of that time, his health 
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having become impaired to some ex- 
tent, he abandoned active building 
operations and became associated 
with I. H. Burch & Co., in the bank- 
ing business. He retained his con- 
nection with this firm as along as it 
continued in business, and was thus 
brought into prominence as a mana- 
ger of important monetary interests: 
After a time Mr. Burch went abroad, 
and left his entire financial interests 
in Mr. Brown’s charge, while many 
other trusts of a like character were 
committed to his care. 

In company with Thomas Church 
and others, he organized The Fire- 


men’s Insurance Company, with 


which he was also connected several 
years as an officer and employe. 


All 
his business transactions were charac- 
terized by the strictest integrity and 
the most scrupulous honesty. While 
he was noted for conservatism in the 
conduct and management of financial 
affairs, his keen foresight and good 
judgment led him to invest largely in 
Chicago real estate, and these invest- 
ments almost without exception 
proved to be very judicious ones. 
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When he abandoned his Clark 
street house, he built a handsome 
residence in the west division of the 
city, and there he died on the 8th of 
March, 1879, leaving a large estate, 
which represented the accumulations 
of his business life in Chicago. 
Strong hands, a clear head, tireless 


energy and a correct idea of the im- 


portance of economy and honesty to 
the young man who seeks to build upa 
fortune, constituted the sum total of 
his capital at the beginning of his 
business career, and the success 
which he achieved demonstrates and 
emphasizes the value of such endow- 
ments. 

For over forty years Mr. Brown 
was a member of the Clark Street 
Methodist Church, and much of the 
time one of its officials. The pastor 
of this church in 1839, was Rev. 
Hooper Crews, and forty years later 
the venerable pastor preached the 
funeral discourse over the remains 
of his early parishoner, Mr. Brown. 


Howarp Louis ConarbD. 
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WILLIAM CLEMSON. 


Witiiam C.emson, who died in the 
early days of this year, left a deep 
and lasting impress, upon the history 
of American manufactures; as he also 
left an honored name and grateful 
memories in the community of which 
he was a part. He came to America 
when a youth, and his high reputa- 
tion and material prosperity came as 
the rewards of unusual natural abil- 
ities, industriously applied. He was 
born in Warwickshire, England, in 
1821. Originally, the Clemson fam- 
ily was of Teutonic extraction, and 
in North Germany, its original home, 
was known as “Clems’ sons.” Mr. 
Clemson’s ancestors settled in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century, and in 
that country the name took the form 
Clemson, i. e., “ Clem’s son,” or sons 
or descendants of Clem, a supposed 
tutelary divinity or genii of smiths 
or armorers, who were regarded as 
individuals of the first importance in 
those militant times. The parents 
of William Clemson were William 
and Jane Clemson, both of whom 
were of English birth’ and descent. 
They were strict Calvinists, and 
brought up their children in the 
rigid principles of religion and mor- 
ality which distinguish that sect. 
William’s schooling was obtained in 


England, and, although elementary, 
was very thorough. At the age of 
fourteen it terminated, and the young 
lad was apprenticed to his father’s 
trade—the manufacture of steel wire, 
which was then more remunerative 
than almost any other handicraft. 
The elder Clemson was a superior 
workman, and also somewhat of an 
inventor, and his son had the double 
advantage of inheriting his mechan- 
ical talents and _ being _ practically 
brought up in his trade under his 
experienced eye. At the age of 
twenty-one, William, having served 
his full time as an apprentice, and hav- 
ing likewise filled his legal measure 
of obligation to his parents, yielded 
to a desire to see more of the world, 
and, if possible, improve his condition. 
He sailed for America, and arrived in 
Boston in 1842, naturally expecting to 
obtain work at his trade, but finding 
that the manufacture of wire was 
scarcely in existence at that time, he 
accepted an offer of employment in 
the saw manufactory of Messrs. Welch 
& Griffiths, of Arlington, Mass., where 
he, spent two years. 

He then formed a partnership with 
a fellow workman, and together they 
began the manufacture of saws ina 
small shop of their own, Hampered 
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by the lack of capital, not possess- 
ing enough at first to carry out even 
their simplest ideas, the young men 
had a hard struggle for some time, 
and their progress was painfully slow; 
but, as in many similar instances, the 
very necessities of the case proved ad- 
vantageous. Young Clemson, as has 
been said, inherited considerable 
genius in mechanics. He also pos- 
sessed an unusual taste for experi- 
ment and research. Working faith- 
fully and earnestly with these talents, 
he was early successful in devising an 
apparatus for automatically and si- 
multaneously flattening and temper- 
ing saws, which, after seven years’ 
operation, was patented in 1854. This 
invention saved nine-tenths of the dif- 


ficult process of straightening with 


the hand hammer. Two years later 
he perfected a grinding machine, that 
is equally labor-saving and conducive 
of better work. From that date to 
the end of his life he never relaxed 
his efforts to perfect his original in- 
ventions; and thirty-five patents for 
improved methods or machinery for 
making better and cheaper saws 
granted him, attest his diligence. 
Mr. Clemson’s inventions and im- 
provements revolutionized the old- 
fashioned methods of manufacturing 
saws, and through them their me- 
chanical production at the present 
time is on a scale of magnitude and 
perfection of which the enterprising 
young inventor could scarcely have 
dreamed when laboring in poverty to 
achieve his first success. So radi- 
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cally and completely has the manu- 
facture of saws been changed and ex- 
tended by the genius and labors of 
Mr. Clemson that he is in reality the 
father of this important industry in 
America. 

In 1860, Mr. Clemson formed a 
partnership with Mr. E. P. Wheeler 
and the Hon. E. M. Madden, of Mid- 
dletown, well-known capitalists, un- 
derthe style of Wheeler, Madden & 
Clemson. Later, the firm was re-or- 
ganized under the corporate name of 
the Wheeler, Madden & Clemson 
Manufacturing Company, and is still 
conducted under that title, although 
all three of the original members are 
dead. The business of the company 
now extends to all parts of the United 
States, and to Canada, Australia and 
South America, and is steadily in- 
creasing. For many years this indus- 
try has been one of the most impor- 
tant in Middletown, where the exten- 
sive works of the company are located, 
and has given remunerative employ- 
ment to a large force of skilled work- 
men, who comprise some of the best - 
and most intelligent citizens of that 
thriving town. ; 

In 1845 Mr. Clemson married Miss 
Amelia Wright, a young lady who 
had resided in Arlington, Mass., from 
her girlhood.. This marriage resulted 
in five children, all of whom are now 
living. Three of them are sons, now 
in man’s estate who have already 
shown that they possess their father’s 
genius to a remarkable degree. They 


were carefully trained by Mr. Clem- 
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son, and their practical talents have 
been developed to such an extent that 
for some time before his death they 
were his valuable assistants, and are 
at present engaged in improving and 
_ extending the great industry of 
which he is the founder. Mrs. Clem- 
son died in 1885, and in 1887 Mr. 
Clemson was again married, to Miss 
Esther M. Smith, daughter of Jacob 
M. Smith, of Middletown. One son 
was born to this union. Almost 
wholly absorbed by his business du- 
ties and responsibilities, Mr, Clem- 
son never engaged in politics nor 
sought office, although he served sev- 
eral terms in the Board of Trustees 
of Middletown. He was an eclectic 
in politics, and prefered to support 
the best man, irrespective of party. 
He was a member of Hoffman Lodge, 
Free Masons, and for some years at- 
tended quite regularly upon its com- 
munications. 
Mr. Clemson commenced failing 
about a year before his death, and by 
extended trips, and securing the best 
medical advice, he attempted to stay 
the ravages of disease—catarrh of the 
stomach—but without avail. He 
gradually grew worse, and on Janu- 
ary 12, 1890, passed away. His loss 
was recognized as that of the public 


at large, for he had been in all re- 
spects a worthy and exemplary citi- 
zen. Simple in his tastes and 
thoroughly devoted to his interesting 
family, he found his greatest pleasure 
in the quietude of his home circle. 
By the people of Middletown, among 
whom he lived so long, his memory is 
held in high esteem, which is well 
voiced by the following, from the lo- 
cal press of Middletown: “ Mr. Clem- 
son was a good citizen in every 
respect. He was quiet and somewhat 
retiring in disposition, so that people 
had to know him in order to appre- 
ciate his-worth. To those who en- 
joyed his friendship he was ever 
genial and companionable. He was 
a thorough master of his business, 
and in his early days devoted his 
mind largely to the invention and de- 
velopment of appliances for its aid. 
In his domestic life he was an indul- 
gent parent and a devoted husband. 
His death will be deeply regretted by 
a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. While he had no church con- 
nections, he inclined toward the Epis- 
copal faith, and gave liberally of his 
money to the support of Grace 
Church, as well as to all charitable 
objects.” 
Gro. WiLuiAMs TRAVERS. 
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THE thoughtful reader of this issue cannot 
but compare in his mind two articles that 
bear upon the same subject—Col. Cantwell’s 
“*Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America,” 
and Prof. Chapman’s ‘‘Our American 
Aborigines.” Both writers traverse in many 
respects the same ground, with diverse pur- 
poses in mind—one to show that the Irish- 
man was ahead of Columbus upon the new 
world soil, and the other to account for the 
presence of the native Indian. The conclu- 
sions to which both are led show how little 
of actual demonstration we have touching 
some of these great questions of historical in- 
terest. The incident related by both of the 
rescue of the Welsh minister, serves to point 
more directly the common ground upon which 
the writers have stood in making their in- 
quiries and investigations. 


THE first meeting held by the Oneida His- 
torical Society at Utica, after the summer 
vacation, was full of interest. Hon. C. W. 
Hutchinson presided. Dr. M. M. Bagg, the 
librarian, announced that since the last meet- 
ing of the society there had been presented 
to it 20 bound volumes, 120 pamphlets, 30 
MSS., documents, etc., 6 relics and works of 
art, and about 75 Indian relics by Hon. C. 
W. Hutchinson. The most valuable book 
received, said Dr. Bagg, was a catalogue of 
the collection of colonial laws of America pre- 
sented to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania by the late Charlemagne Tower, which 
is sumptuously printed and preceded by a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Tower by his son, 
Among the documents of interest was a cata- 
logue of the officers and students of Hamil- 
ton College for 1828, with the names of five 
officers and forty-six students. ‘It is in the 
form of a single sheet, about 12 by 14 inches, 
printed on one side; also the reports of the 
transactions of the grand lodge of masons of 


the State of New York for the years 1880 to 
1889. furnished by Edward M. L. Ehlers, 
grand secretary. General Darling announced 
that an album had been presented to the 
society by Col. J. T. Watson, of Clinton, for 
the purpose of collecting the photographs of 
the members of the society, 


Gen. Charles W. Darling, corresponding 
secretary, presented the following communi- 
cation: 

THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, } 
Sept. 16, 1890. 
Hon. C. W. Hutchinson, Vice-President 

Oneida Historical Society: 

My Dear Sir—You are aware that your late 
uncle, Hon. Peter G. Webster, of Fort Plain, 
left a miscellaneous collection made up of In- 
dian implements, weapons and curiosities, 
mineral specimens, and many other articles 
of value to a museum or historical collection. 
The heirs of Mr. Webster’s estate, viz., his 
widow, Mrs. Amelia P. Webster, of Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. Helen W. Kimball, of Parsons, 
Kan.; Miss Isabella C. Webster, and Mrs. 
Joshua Webster, of Fort Plain, unite in ten- 
dering this collection, including the cases in 
which it is kept, to the Oneida Historical 
Society. The property is at Fort Plain, in 
charge of J. P. Grant, executor of the estate, 
who will, upon presentation of this’ letter, 
allow the same to be inspected and removed 
if your society desires to avail itself of this 
offer. Will you kindly lay the matter before 
the society, and let me know at Parsons, 
Kan., as soon as convenient, whether the col- 
lection will be accepted ? 

Very truly yours, 
C. H.' KIMBALL. 

The generous proposition contained there- 
jn was accepted with thanks, and the chair- 
man and Dr. Bagg were authorized to visit 
Fort Plain and take the necessary steps to 
secure the collection. 
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The question of a new building for the so- 
ciety was considered at some length, but 
nothing definite agreed upon. General Dar- 
ling referred to the mutilation of the Steuben 
monument by relic hunters, and said that 
the society should take some interest in it. 
Although the society had no _ particular 
authority in the matter, he said, it would be 
proper to appoint a committee to ascertain 
the amount of damage done, and to devise 
ways and means to prevent its further in- 
jury. He moved that a committee consisting 
of Rev. Daniel Ballou, P, C. J. DeAngelis, 
John C. Schreiber, Dr. C. B. Tefft and ex- 
Supervisor L. G. Wauful, of Trenton, be ap- 
pointed, with authority to visit the monu- 
ment and report to the society. The motion 
was carried. Mr. Hutchinson suggested 


that it would be proper to call the attention 
of the German societies of New York city, 
which helped erect the monument, to its con- 
dition, and ask their co-operation in its pro- 


tection. Mr. Ballou asked if any plan for 
protecting the monument had been thought 
of. Mr. White spoke of an iron fence. Mr. 
Hutchinson said that a fence would not be a 
protection, but that vandals who defaced the 
monument should be prosecuted. They had 
begun on the destruction of the Oriskany 
monument, but a reward of $250 offered for 
their conviction had stopped it. 


AN organization has been formed in Wash- 
ington City under the name of the ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution.” Its pur- 
pose is to secure and preserve the historical 
spots of America, and to erect thereon suit- 
able monuments to perpetuate the memories 
of the heroic deeds of men and women who 
aided the revolution and created constitu- 
tional government in America. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison has been elected President- 
General of the society, and Mrs. Flora 
Adams Darling Vice-President at Large in 
charge of: organization. The first undertak- 
ing by the society will be the completion of 
the monument to the memory of Mary 
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Washington. Resolutions have been adopted 
favoring the passage of the bill introduced 
in the House by Representative Sherman, of 
New York, arranging for the marking by the 
government of the historical spots of the 
revolution; setting apart October 11th as the 
permanent anniversary or meeting day of 
the society in commemoration of the discov- 
ery of America, and requesting that a special 
building or space be set aside in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for the exhibition of 
relics and other things illustrative of the 
period of the American revolution, under the 
care of the lady managers, which exhibit 
shall afterward be brought to Washington 
city, and be permanently continued there. 


THE one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Laming- 
ton, Somerset county, New Jersey, was cele- 
brated on October 8th. This church is 
famous among Presbyterians throughout the 
country, not only for its age, but also for the 
distinguished men in church history and 
public life who have risen from its pulpit and 
its congregation. During its entire century 
and a half it has had only seven pastors, but 
has sent seventeen young men into the min- 
istry—an unprecedented record, which makes 
it the banner church of the State, if not of 
the entire denomination. The anniversary 
celebration was attended by nearly every 
minister and many laymen in the Elizabeth 
Presbytery. The Rev. Dr. Mancius H. Hut- 
ton, of New Brunswick, delivered an oration 
on “‘ The Flight of Time,” and the Rev. Dr. 
K. P. Ketcham, of Plainfield, gave a highly 
interesting address on ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Country Church.” 


REPRESENTATIVES from Chicago recently 
visited Washington county, Kentucky, and 
bought of Henry Reed the log cabin in which 
Abraham Lincoln lived as a boy, and where 
his father was married to Nancy Hanks, the 
certificate being preserved there yet in the 
county clerk’s office. The price paid for the 
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cabin was $1,000. The cabin will be taken 
to Chicago to be exhibited at the World’s 
Fair. 

A MEETING of the Board of Governors of 
the Louisiana Historical Association was re- 
cently held in Howard Memorial Library, 
New Orleans. General William Miller Owen, 
Chairman of the Archives Committee, re- 
ported that all of President Davis’s papers, 
books, manuscripts, etc., would be placed in 
the custody of the association as soon as 
the building is completed. These are as 
follows: 

Two thousand original letters and tele- 
grams, 200 pamphlets on war subjects, 125 
volumes of Congressional Records, 100 volumes 
(bound) on the war, forty volumes ‘‘ Rebel- 
lion records,” President’s message book, 
(1861-5,) two President’s letter books, (1861-5,) 
seven scrap-books, (1861-5,) a file of General 
Lee’s letters, (1864,) and twenty-six volumes 
of an encyclopediz. 

They re- 


These are very valuable papers. 
late to the conduct of the war, reports of bat- 
tles, diplomatic reports, etc., and it is proper 
that they should be permanently preserved 
in some place of general public access. 


IN a recent issue we gave the full text of a 
declaration made by Wilford Woodruff, presi- 
dent of the Church of Latter Day Saints, that 
polygamy was a thing ofthe past; that it 
was neither permitted nor advised, and that 
plural marriages would not be performed 
thereafter. The church, in its official capac- 
ity, has now ratified that declaration. A 
press dispatch from Utah, under date of 
October 6th, says: ‘‘ At the general confe- 
rence of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints this morning, the official declara- 
tion of President. Woodruff forbidding in the 
future any marriage in violation of the laws 
of the land, was read before an audience 
numbering 10,000 persons, including the 
apostles and bishops and leading elders of 
the church, who, by unanimous vote, recog- 
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nized the authority of the president to issue 
the manifesto and accepted it as binding. 
George Q. Cannon publicly announced his 
indorsement of the manifesto and his recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the laws that had 
been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The conference 
also readopted the original Articles of Faith; 
among which is this: ‘We believe in being 
subject to kings, presidents, rulers, and 
magistrates in obeying, honoring, and sus- 
taining the law.’ The action taken to-day 
settles the vexed question of polygamy and 
places an effectual bar against future polyga- 
mous marriages in Utah. It is the most im- 
portant step taken by the church for more 
than a quarter of a century.” 


There can be little doubt as to the good 
faith of this declaration. The handwriting 
on the wall has been read of all men fora 
long while, and the leaders of the Mormon 
church are not behind their neighbors in 
shrewdness or common sense. They saw 
that either this dead load of immorality must 
now go overboard, or else the church must 
go down before the advance of civilization 
and the hard taskmastership of the national 
law. Of the action of the conference, Presi- 
dent Woodruff himself says: ‘‘ The action is 
conclusive. The church has no disposition 
to violate the laws or defy the government. 
The revelation of God requires us to obey the 
constitutional laws of the land. Judge Zane 
has recognized the action of the church as 
sincere and final, and has rescinded the rule 
excluding Mormon aliens from naturaliza- 
tion.” Governor Thomas says: ‘‘ The mani- 
festo of the president of the church has been 
coafirmed by the Conference. It comes with 
the force of a new revelation, and whatever 
doubts may have existed as to the purpose 
and effect of the manifesto, as first sent out, 
they now seem to be removed. The Gentiles 
rejoice that the contest begun so many years 
ago against polygamy has finally triumphed, 
for they believe that never again will poly- 
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gamy flourish on American soil. It has been 
buried never to be resurrected. This is the 
most important event that has occurred in 
the Mormon church in years, and it is be- 
lieved it will result in greatly advancing the 


material interests and prosperity of the Ter- 
ritory. The country is to be congratulated 
on the triumph of the Christian home in: 
Utah.” 
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‘© On THE WAR PATH: A JOURNEY OVER THE 
Historic GROUNDS OF THE LATE CIVIL 
War.” By Major J. O. Kerbey, U. S. Con- 
sul at Para, author of ‘‘The Boy Spy.” 
Published by Donohue, Henneberry & Co., 
Chicago. 

Major Kerbey impresses it upon his reader 
in the opening lines, that he has not set out 
to tella ‘‘War story”—a species of literary 
lahor he seems to feel is already somewhat 
overdone. All that he knows about the 
war, he continues, was related in the work 
sent forth over his name some time since. 
The reception accorded ‘‘ The Boy Spy,” and 
some incidental points in connection there- 
with,led him to make the journey—‘‘a news- 
paper scout,” he calls it—described in the 
volume at hand. From Fortress Monroe via 
the Peninsula to Richmond and Fredericks- 
burg; thence over the exact ground covered 
by the Army of the Potomac in its march to 
Gettysburg; via the upper fords of the Rap- 
pahannock to Manasses and Ball’s Bluff; 
thence over the Potomac at Point of Rocks to 
Frederick, Antietam, South Mountain, Get- 
tysburg—this is the territory through which 
this ‘‘ war-trail” of a later day, was followed. 
The story of these wanderings and the dis- 
coveries and investigations made en route, is 
well told, and the volume is one that can be 
read with interest even by those not especi- 
ally interested in all the war questions and 
controversies touched upon. ‘‘ The only 
motive that prompts me to this work,” says 
the author, ‘‘springs from an honest and 
sincere desire to put in permanent form, for 
the master-builder or future historian, some 


strains that may be used in the mortar that 

cements the coming monumental history of 

this period.” 

‘© A SHort History or Mexico.” By Arthur 
Howard Noll. Published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. ($1). 

The rapidly extending lines of communi- 
cation opening between our country and 
Mexico, and the increasing investment of 
American money, enterprise and brains in 
the republic south of the Rio Grande, makes 
it necessary that knowledge of that country 
should be scattered forth with a free hand; 
and such information as that contained in 
the volume above named, is timely, and of 
the greatest value. Most of the books that 
have appeared in answer to this new de- 
mand, have been of travel or as guides to 
tourists, while the real history of the coun- 
try has been hardly touched. The informa- 
tion covered in this little volume embraces 
the entire field of Mexican history, condens- 
ing into useable shape all that Prescott him- 
self has been able to say. Beginning with 
the earliest Aztec civilization in Mexico, it 
gives an epitome of all that is clearly known 
regarding that somewhat cloudy, but ever 
fascinating period of history; sketches rap- 
idly the events of the Spanish Conquest; de- 
tails the rise and fall of the First and Second 
Empires, culminating in the death of Maxi- 
millian, and ends with Mexicoas a Republic. 
The descriptions of the Mexico of to-day are 
sufficiently full for the needs of the average 
tourist, while the compact presentation of 
the whole history of the country makes the 
book suited to the needs not only of tourists, 
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but of the general reader as well. It is also 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of libraries as 
a reference book, being supplied with a well- 
made and copious index. 


‘* HORACE GREELEY, THE Epiror.” By Fran- 
cis Nicols Zabriskie. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. (In American 
Orators and Reformers’ Series). 

The bronze monument recently placed at 
the entrance of the New York 77ribune build- 
ing—imposing as it is, and speaking so much 
for the greatful memory of his associates and 
successors—was not needed to keep the 
memory of the great editor and reformer 
alive. His figure will ever be one of the 
greatest among the public men of his day, 
and a warm place will ever be reserved for 
him in the heart of the people. The editor 
of the series above named has done well in 
giving him a prominent place, for a reformer 
he was, in the truest and best meaning of 
the term. This voluine, written as one ina 
series of many, does not attempt an exhaust- 
ive record of Greeley’s life, nor of the times 
in which he lived and the public measures in 
which he had part; but it does endeavor to 
give a condensed, unified and popular pre- 
sentation of the man, and ‘‘what he stood 
for in the thick of days which made history 
rapidly, and saw our young Republic change 
from the gristle of its aspiring and restless 
youth into its settled and not unscarred ma- 
turity.” The information has been drawn 
from many sources, Mr. Greeley having not 
only been much written about by his con- 
temporaries, but having written much about 
himself. Some new things have been related 
and those that are old are ably and concisely 
retold. The writer has not only understood 
Horace Greeley himself, but has formed a 
proper view of the times in which he lived, 
making the readers of this generation under- 
stand them as well as they were understood 
by that generation which had a part therein. 
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‘* Pre-Historic AMERICA.” By the Marquis 
de Nadaillac. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
Edited by W. H. Dall. Published by G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This is not only atranslation of Nadaillac’s 
work, published in 1882, but it also contains 
such additions, modifications and revision as 
were necessary to bring it into harmony: with 
present knowledge, and make it comport 
with the conclusions of the best authorities 
on the archeology of the United States. The 
line of research followed by the author, and 
the extensive field he covers, can be best dis- 
cerned by a glance at the general chapters 
into which the book is divided: ‘‘ Man and 
the Mastodon,” ‘‘ The Kitchen-Middens and 
the Caves,” ‘‘ The Mound Builders,” ‘‘ Pot- 
tery, Weapons and Ornaments of the Mound 
Builders,” ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers and the In- 
habitants of the Pueblos,” ‘‘ The People of 
Central America,” ‘‘The Ruins of Central 
America,” ‘‘ Peru,” *‘ The Men of America,” 
“The Origin of Man in America.” To these 
chapters is added an appendix, containing 
the discoveries in California, the species 
found in the shell-heaps of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, species found in the shell-heaps 
of Iowa, and a note on recent investigations 
in Palenque, by M. Desire Charnay. Over 
two hundred illustrations make clear the 
text, and place before the eye many of the 
curious and wonderful finds that have fol- 
lowed archeological investigation. 

M. de Nadaillac generously acknowledges 
the assistance he has received from those en- 
gaged in this line of research in America, 
where, as he explains to his readers on the 
other side of the sea, ‘‘ many societies devote 
themselves to the study of aboriginal antiqui- 
ties, museums exist already containing a 
wealth of material, and excavations are car- 
ried on with an energy and perseverance 
justly commanding admiration.” The good 
judgment of the American editor has been 
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exercised in the additions made from the 
fields of recent knowledge, bringing the work 
to the very threshhold of to-day, and thereby 
making it one of the most valuable, as it cer- 
tainly is one of the most entertaining, upon 
the subject of which it treats. 


‘““WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITATOR.” By 
Carlos Martyn, editor of ‘‘ American 
Reformers,” and author of ‘‘ John Milton,” 
‘““Wm, E. Dodge,” etc. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


The author of this new life of Wendell 
Phillips had a close personal acquaintance 
with his subject, and while that may have 
prevented-him from being always reasonable 
and discriminating, it has put him in posses- 
sion of information, and given him an inner 
knowledge, that no one else could have 
gained. His estimation of Mr. Phillips’ 
work and character is of the highest, and yet 
we cannot see that he has claimed anything 
in his behalf that even this generation, par- 
tially prejudiced as it is, would refuse to ad- 
mit. It wasatime of battle in which Phil- 
lips worked, and one only who expected to 
receive blows as well as give them, could 
have any part therein. Mr. Martyn’s esti- 
mate of the great reformer is that he ‘‘ was a 
citizen of the twentieth century sent as a 
sample to us of the nineteenth.” In this 
biography the biographer has sought “‘ to 
give only so much of the wider view as 
should make his career comprehensible; 
everything has been subordinated to the 
setting forth of the man in his essential fea- 
tures, clean-cut and pronounced. Under 
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this rule a mass of interesting matter has 
been set resolutely aside. Many related 
persons have been passed over, or dismissed 
with a mere mention. Nothing has been 
admitted save what would individualize, ani- 
mate and reproduce the great reformer.” 
To make up for this elimination, a large 
amount of new material, only now accessible, 
yet essential to a just estimate of Phillips’ 
character and career, has been supplied. An 
appendix contains three of the orator’s great- 
est addresses, not before published: ‘*‘ The 
Lost Arts,” ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell,” and ‘‘ The 
Scholar in a Republic.” A fine portrait of 
Mr. Phillips serves as frontispiece. 


** ON THE BLOCKADE.” By Oliver Optic, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Army and Navy Series,” 
“*Young America Abroad,” ‘‘ The Onward 
and Upward Series,” etc. Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. ($1.50). 


This is the third number of ‘‘ The Blue and 
Gray Series,” and is in all respects as enter- 
taining as the two numbers that have pre- 
ceded it. Like those, its incidents are dated 
back to the war of the rebellion, and located 
amid some of the most stirring scenes 
thereof. While the author does not pretend 
that he writes with historical exactness, he 
manages to convey considerable informa- 
tion, and to arouse the boyish desire to learn 
more of that exciting period that is so rapidly 
slipping into the past. 


** THE KELP GATHERERS: A STORY OF THE 
MAINE Coast.” By J. T. Trowbridge. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. ($1). 




















